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QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR. 


PROTECTION TO AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


CCORDING to the official reports of Admiral Benham and 
Minister Thompson, the facts with regard to the collision at 
Rio de Janeiro between the Brazilian insurgent warships com- 
manded by Admiral da Gama and the American fleet commanded 
by Admiral Benham are as follows: Two American merchant- 
vessels were prevented by the insurgent warships from going 
alongside the wharf. Admiral Benham sent the Defrozt to take 
a position that would protect the American merchant-vessels. 
After the De/rozt took such position, a boat from one vessel run- 
ning in a line, preparatory to hauling in, was fired upon, but not 
struck, by the insurgents. The De?¢roz¢ returned fire with a six- 
pounder, which struck under the bows of the insurgent cruiser. 
The insurgent then fired its broadside guns to leeward, and the 
Detroit returned fire, the musket-balls 
striking the insurgent’s stern-post. 
Passing by the insurgent, the Defrozt 
hailed the commander, warning him 
that if he fired again, the fire will be 
returned, and his cruiser sunk. The 
insurgents stopped firing, and the Am- 
erican vessels were convoyed to an- 
chorages where they could discharge 
their cargoes. Admiral da Gama was 
notified of Admirat-Benham’s deter- 
mination to protect American mer- 
chant-vesselsinthe bay. The attempt- 
ed blockade to commerce is broken. 
The foreign commanders approve Ad- 
miral Benham’s action. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy has expressed his 
Satisfaction with the prudence and judgment with which the Ad- 
mirai had carried out his instructions. 





ADMIRAL BENHAM. 


Press Comments. 


Until our rights are violated or our interests menaced, the 
United States has no business to interfere with the Brazilian con- 


New York, Tuurspay, Fesruary 8, 1894. 











flict. That is a quarrel for the parties themselves to settle, just 
as was the case in Chili and is the case in Hawaii. ‘Interference 
is contrary to the traditional policy of the United States, which is 
to let other nations attend to their own domestic affairs. But 
the case is different when American life, property, or interests 
are menaced in violation of international law and the rights of 
It is then our right, as it is 
our duty, to afford protection to our 
flag and citizens. Such a case seems 
to have arisen when Admiral Benham 
first warned Admiral da Gama that he 
could not with impunity fire upon an 
American merchantman, and then 
proceeded to clear his decks to en- 
force that warning. Admiral Ben- 
ham’s right to do this under the cir- 
cumstances was as clear as his right 
to open fire upon a pirate or a mob 
attacking the American flag.—7he 
Herald, New York. 


nations. 


By this act, the world is once more 
reminded that the great Republic, 
though of all Powers the most pacific, 
is yet both ready and able to defend 
its rights wherever they may be assailed. 





ADMIRAL 


DA GAMA. 


The honor of the Nation 
is upheld, and a friendly Republic is again drawn into closer 
sympathy.—7he Tribune, New York. 


To Admiral Benham the hearty thanks of his countrymen are 
due, for an act which will signally enhance the prestige of the 
American navy, and materially promote the interests of American 
commerce in Brazil.—7he Sun, New York. 


The news from Brazil of Admiral Benham’s patriotic stand 
comes like a breath of fresh air, exhilarating and wholesome, and 
must be as gratifying to the entire community as it is to the 
national Administration, the wisdom of whose policy of concen- 
trating an adequate fleet at Rio and firmly but prudently main- 
taining American rights, without bullying small foreign neighbors, 
is clearly demonstrated.— The Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


There will be very general sympathy with the Americans’ de- 
cision not to permit commerce to become absolutely crippled by 
the wanton struggle waging in Brazil.— 7he Telegraph, London. 


Admiral Benham’s energetic measures for the protection of 
American traders, though undoubtedly a blow to the designs of 
the insurgents, do not seem to have gone beyond the reasonable 
limits of neutrality. The question, however, has been somewhat 
obscured by the vacillating conduct of the United States.— 7he 
Times, London. 


As long as Admiral Benham was content to protect American 
vessels he was well within his right and duty, but the Government 
at Washington has issued a paper declaring that Admiral Benham, 
besides protecting American commerce, ought to end monarchist 
machinations. This is the Monroe Doctrine, which is not yet 
codified within the law of nations. If Admiral Benham attacks 
asingle Brazilian insurgent merely because he suspects he is a 
monarchist, he will be as much a pirate as Admiral da Gama 
would have been if he had fired on an American trading-vessel. 
Brazil is no more under President Cleveland’s suzerainty than 
the United States are under British suzerainty.—7he Pall Mall 
Gazette, London. 


From the view-point of international law, it is important to 
know whether the Washington Government approves of the at- 
titude taken by Admiral Benham. The United States has been 
throughout one of the most important factors in the revolution. 
It is inexplicable why Admiral da Gama, seeing that the insurgents 
are practically masters of the Bay of Rio Janeiro, should have 

rovoked Admiral Benham’s intervention. What motive could 

ave influenced the insurgents to fail in respect to the foreigners? 
—The Journal des Debats, Paris. 
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WILL GLADSTONE RESIGN ? 


N January 31, Zhe Pall Mall Gazette startled London by 
publishing the following announcement : 

“We have reason to know from an authority that we are unable 
to disclose, but in which we have every confidence, that Mr. 
Gladstone has decided to resign almost immediately. We under- 
stand that a letter announcing 
this resolution will be sent to 
the Queen by Mr. Gladstone 
before the reopening of Par- 
liament. Mr. Gladstone’s de- 
cision is due to a sense of his 
advanced age and to the great 
strain to which he was sub- 
jected during the late arduous 
session of Parliament. He is 
also deeply disappointed be- 
cause of the rejection of the 
Home Rule Bill and the oppo- 
sition to the Parish Councils 
Bill by the House of Lords. 
Domestic pressure also had 
considerable influence in de- 
termining his mind at last. 
Who will succeed him and 
what will be the result ?” 

On the evening of the same 
day, an official statement 
reached London from Biarritz, 
signed by Sir Algernon West, and authorized by Mr. Gladstone, 
which was as follows: 

“The statement that Mr. Gladstone has definitely decided, or 
decided at all, to resign is untrue. It is true, however, that, for 
many months past, his age and the condition of his sight and 
hearing have, in his judgment, made relief from public affairs 
desirable. Therefore, his tenure of office has been at any mo- 
ment liable to interruption from these causes, which are in their 
nature permanent. It remains exactly as it has been. He is 
ignorant of the course which events important to the Nation 
may take even during the remainder of the present session of 
Parliament, and he has not said nor done anything which could 
in any degree restrain his absolute freedom or that of his colleagues 
regarding the performance of the arduous duties now lying or 
likely to lie before them.” 

This statement did not allay apprehension. It was regardedas 
a denial which amounted to confirmation. The answer was gen- 
erally regarded as a riddle, and only the Liberal organs professed 
to be satisfied with it. Zhe Pall Mall Gazette itself commented 
in this wise upon the official denial : 

“The announcement was made with a full sense of the re- 
sponsibility. We were prepared for an official denial, but we 
were not prepared for a virtual confirmation of the accuracy of 
the statement from Mr. Gladstone himself. 

“Sir Algernon West’s words are: ‘The statement that Mr. 
Gladstone has definitely decided, or decided at all, to resign is 
untrue.’ Obviously, all turns upon the exact meaning which at- 
taches to the word ‘decision.’ The whole denial is an elaborate 
endeavor to prepare his supporters for the step he has decided to 
take. It is now manifest that his tenure of office is limited to 
months, if not to weeks. His withdrawal means the disruption 
of the party and a general reconstruction of all parties. This, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Gladstone’s perversion of 
Home Rule, is the most important political event since the repeal 
of the Corn Laws.” 

The London News characterized the story as a “silly hoax,” and 
said: “Mr. Gladstone says only what he has said often previ- 
ously. His last word is of the duties that lie before him, not of 
his wishes. For the rest, since he assures us that he has done 
nothing to restrain the freedom of himself or his colleagues for 
the performance of these duties, the world may be sure that he 
has no thought of quitting his place at the head of the imperial 
host.” 

The London Standard said: “The statement authorized by 


GLADSTONE, 
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Mr. Gladstone is of the highest import. Its effect upon the for- 
tunes of the Ministry and its programme cannot fail to be most 
damaging and discouraging to his colleagues. They are left 
virtually without a head, their leader holding himself at liberty 
to retire at a moment's notice. A Gladstonian Ministry, with 
Gladstone on the shelf, is an absurdity, as well as a constitutional 


anomaly. We have this consolation—the position cannot be pro- 


longed.” 
The London Chronicle ridiculed The Pall Mall Gazette and 
its announcement, closing its leader with the words—E-r America 


semper aliguid nove. 

The London Times said: ‘“‘There is no question of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s withdrawing just now, which any person of common sense 
might have reflected on when reading the transparently unin- 
spired paragraph which caused the perturbation. ‘The moment 
is an absolutely wrong one. With all his faults, Mr. Gladstone 
has never been wanting in political foresight.” 

The Westminster Gazette said: ‘In reading Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement, it must be remembered that it is Mr. Gladstone’s in- 
variable habit to answer with scrupulous exactness each state- 
ment, and to never makea general denial. Those familiar with 
Gladstonese, remark Mr. Gladstone’s present unqualified em- 
phasis.” 

The Dublin Freeman's Fournal said: “The cruel, cowardly 
canard did not need contradiction. It is lawful to hope and be- 
lieve that Mr. Gladstone will be spared in the full vigor of his 
genius until the not distant day when he will see the greatest 
work of his great career effected.” 


THE WILSON BILL. 


HE Wilson Tariff Bill passed the House on Thursday, Feb- 

ruary 1, by a vote of 204 to 140. Sixteen Democrats and 

one Populist voted against the Bill, and one or two,Representa- 

tives abstained from voting. The Income-Tax amendment was 

adopted by a vote of 182 to 50, forty-four Democrats voting 
against it. 

Before the final vote was taken, the House ratified all the 
changes made by the Committee of the Whole, and the Bill as 
passed, provides for free raw materials, free sugar, and the aboli- 
tion of the bounty, and the repeal of the Reciprocity treaties. 
About fifty amendments had been passed in Committee of the 
Whole, most of which reduced duties further than the original 
measure provided. A few additions were made to the free-list, 
and in a few cases the duties were increased. 

The closing speeches were by ex-Speaker Reed for the Repub- 
lican minority, and by Speaker Crisp and Mr. Wilson for the 
Democratic majority. The 
speeches, it is generally admit- 
ted by the Press, were of a high 
order, argumentative, sincere, 
and strong. 

Ex-Speaker Reed said among 
other things: “The history of 
Protection has been most re- 
markable. Fifty yearsago, the 
question seemed to be closed. 
Great Britain had adopted Free 
Trade, the United States had 
started in the sanie direction, 
and the whole world seemed 
about to follow. To-day the 
entire situation seems to be re- 
versed. The whole civilized 
world, except Great Britain, has become Protectionist, and the 
very last year passed has witnessed the desertion of English prin- 
ciples by the last English colony which held out. ‘This has been 
done in defiance of the opinions of every political economist in 
England who wrote prior to 1850, and of most of those who have 
written since. 

““We may safely assume that a country which has become in 
the last thirty years the ‘richest country in the world,’ a country 
which during all that period was a ‘paradise for laboring men,’ 
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does not need to try any dubious experiments. A good thing in 
this world of disappointments is not to be lightly left. A better 
thing we should desert with still more reluctance, and nobody 
but a misguided man would leave the best thing ever known in 
the history of the universe, unless he had such a glimpse of the 
future, as would place him securely among the prophets. 

“With wages rising, prices of manufactured goods falling, with 
lessening hours of labor, what more do you want, except more of 
the same sort? 

Speaker Crisp said: ‘‘Mr. Reed belongs to that class of people 
who believe that scarcity should be prohibited by law; that the 
people can be made rich by tax- 
ation. Protection creates no 
wealth. The minority, in their 
report on the Tariff Bill, said 
that foreigners paid the tax laid 
by the customs-law, which is 
inconsistent with other state- 
ments made by Mr. Reed and 
his associates, and with well- 
known principles of political 
economy. Here and there some 
benighted Republican believes 
this, but the truth is that it has 
been exploded thirty or forty 
years ago, andis one of the long 
line of positions which have 
been abandoned, one after the 

re c's aaa other, by the advocates of the 
idea that the foreigner paid the tax. In 1892, there were imported 
into the United States $13,000 worth of cotton goods, the duty on 
which was $21,000. If the foreigner paid the tax, then foreigners 
paid $21,000 for the privilege of selling $13,000 worth of goods in 
the United States, and the foreigner paid the freight.” 

Mr. Wilson said: “I wish to remind the gentleman from Maine 
that we have grown great and have prospered and have increased 
in numbers and have increased in wealth, not because of Protec- 
tion, but because no law of Congress can stand in the way of his- 
tory’s progress. You may frame McKinley Laws, and in the pro- 
gress of humanity they will be trampled under foot. You cannot 
muzzle science, or banish art. You may place Tariff-burdens on 
every industry of the country, and still enterprise will persevere 
and prevail over them. 
Men will seek in all possi- 
ble ways to better their 
condition and to advance 
their own personal welfare, 
and in that effort all men 
willadvance. Out of those 
constant troubles every in- 
dividual will endeavor to 
gather what comfort he 
can, and torise in the scale 
of civilization. And this 
glorious progress, no law 
of Congress can impede, 
and no McKinley Act or 
other act can seriously pre- 
vent. But I will tell you 
what your Tariff Laws are 
doing and what your Tariff 
Lawshavedone. Youcannot prevent the accumulation of wealth 
in this country, but you can take that wealth from the men who 
made it, and bestow it upon some man who did not make it. 
You cannot deal out prosperity to all the people, but you can deal 
out wealth to a part of them and poverty to all the rest.” 


CHAIRMAN WILSON. 


Democratic Journals. 


The House has done its duty well. It has fulfilled so far as it 
can the pledges of Democracy to the people. It has legislated 
for free raw materials. It has taken the first great step toward 
the freeing of life’s necessaries.— 7he World, New York. 


The Committee sends to the Senate a Bill which, as it stands, 
secures essential Tariff-reform. It embodies distinctly, and in 
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as advanced a form as the conditions either warrant or require, 
the principle of relieving from undue taxation the materials of 
industry, of reducing the duties on finished products in a corre- 
sponding degree, and thus relieving consumers of Tariff reform. 
—The Times, New York. 

The Wilson Bill is not a Democratic measure. From top to 
bottom it outrages Democratic convictions and betrays the Demo- 
cratic pledge. To support it, is to forfeit the title to the name of 
Democrat. To spurn it, is to deserve that glorious title. The 
inequality of its discriminating and class-taxation is communis- 
tic, not Democratic. It is a scheme of legislation against which 
the whole history of the Democratic Party is arrayed; against 
which every vital principle of the Democratic Party makes war. 
It flouts the American Constitution and subverts the political 
principle of this Republic. It is rotten in its foundation and in 
its whole structure. There is not a Democratic stone in the mon- 
strous edifice. — 7he Sun, New York. 

Put the Wilson Tariff Bill on the statute-books and we chal- 
lenge with confidence the verdict of the people as to whether it 
shall be replaced by the McKinley Law.— Zhe Post, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

The most encouraging feature of the vote in the House is the 
determination shown by the Democrats to stand by their guns 
and give to the country what it asks for.—7he Record, Phila- 
delphia. 

If the Senate wishes to regain something of the esteem in which 
it was held before the special session, it will do well to hasten the 
passage of the bill with very few changes.—7he Herald, 
Chicago. 

The Democrats of the Senate have it in their power to make the 
Wilson Bill a law before the Democratic year is out, and they 
should move energetically to secure that result. Push the Wilson 
Bill through the Senate! Make it a law before the 4th of March! 
—The Constitution, Atlanta. 

The Wilson Bill—and, if the friends of the people are stanch, 
the income-tax—will pass the Senate.— 7he Republic, St. Louts. 

We do not expect the Tariff Bill to pass without astruggle, and 
the people at home should let the Senators at Washington know 
that a strict account will be required of them at the next election. 
—The News and Courter, Charleston. 

If closure is necessary, the Senate should apply it in order to 
rush the Wilson Bill through.—7he Sentinel, /ndianapolis. 

The Bill now goes to the Senate, where it will doubtless be cut 
all to pieces. That, however, is not so mucha matter to deplore, 
as the sluggishness with which the Senate will act on it.—7k%e 
Courier Fournal, Louisville. 

The Wilson Tariff Bill is the measure by which the Democratic 
Party must stand or fall before the country. Inits main features 
it is aredemption of Democratic pledges to reduce and equalize 
taxation, for which the people will be grateful.—7he Sun, Bal- 
t7more. 

The Wilson Bill, without the income-tax in it, is a reasonably 
fair Tariff-reform measure. The income-tax provision is totally 
un-Democratic.— 7he Eagle, Brooklyn. 

As to the Bill itself, it is conservative. While it sounds, the 
death-kneli of Protection it will not harm any industry. It is the 
beginning of reform, not the end.—7ze Patriot, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

The House has done its duty well. Let the Senate emulate its 
example, and the future will be one which no brave American 
need fear to contemplate.— 7he Globe, St. Paul. 


Republican Journals. 

The Democrats in the House have cast nearly their full strength 
for the Bill, even in its present peculiarly odious form. This 
act fixes the responsibility of the Democratic Party for a measure 
which is almost incredibly unpatriotic and un-American in hos- 
tility to home industries, as it is hostile to the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the Constitution in its communistic tax of the few for 
the benefit of the many.—7he Tribune, New York. 

It is well that there is no longer any ground for dispute. The 
Democratic Party has gone into this thing of Tariff-destruction 
with its eyes wide open.—7he /nguirer, Philadelphia. 

The House has gotten rid of a burdensome question, but the 
final day of reckoning for the individual members who voted for 
the Bill to destroy American industries will not come until next 
November.— 7he News, Wilmington, Del. 

As far as the House of Representatives is concerned, the 
Democracy of the country has entered actively upon its mission 
of breaking down the industries of the country, and wiping away 
the protective barriers under which this country has enjoyed so 
wide a measure of prosverity.— 7he Advertiser, Newark, N. F. 

The Northern Democrats in the House did not dare resist the 
imperious demands of their masters for the destruction of the 
industries of the States. The cry that Democrats must hang 
together was sufficient to convert the honorable members into 
dumb driven cattle. — 7he Standard Union, Brooklyn. 

The passage of the Wilson Tariff Billin the House, by a majority 
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of sixty-four, demonstrates the ability and the willingness of the 
Democratic conspirators to execute their threat to destroy the 
economic system upon which the prosperity of the country has 
been builded. The South, in the saddle, has triumphed.— 7%e 
Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


The temper of the House indicated that it would have done 
even worse if given full head, but it did bad enough. The Bill 
whose very pendency has bankrupted the Treasury, closed the 
workshops, and filled the land with idle, hungry men, is now a 
law.— The Press, Philadelphia. 


The effort to destroy the whole industrial fabric of the country, 
and as a consequence reduce the wages of the workingmen 
from 30 to 40 per cent., is-no more of a surprise than the conduct 
of the Confederate leaders before the great rebellion.— Zhe W7s- 
consin, Milwaukee. 

The Democratic Party was in high feather, and acted as though 
a great public benefit act, instead of reactionary measures, was 
being done.— Zhe Journal, Syracuse. 

The Bill would probably have been defeated in the House if the 


Democrats opposed to it had not felt certain it would be killed in 
the Senate.— The Pioneer-Press, St. Paul. 


The manufacturers and operatives alike have made protest after 


MAZEPPA. 


Still he urges on his wild career.—/udge. 


protest against the adoption of this measure, which, as some of 
its champions themselves admit, will be followed by lower wages. 
—The Advertiser, Boston. 


The financial outlook, as it appears at the present time, is an 
exhibition of the singular capacity of the Democratic Party to 
confuse and entangle everything which it undertakes to regulate. 
—The Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester. 


All that has been gained by the vote in the House is the de- 
finite formulation of the Democratic idea of wise Tariff and rev- 
enue legislation. The Wilson Bill stands as the embodiment of 
Democratic wisdom on those points. —7he Times, Troy. 


Independent Journals. 


Blinded by folly and reckless of the future, the Democrats in 
the House committed the suicidal blunder of surrendering to the 
Populists and income-tax fanatics, by passing the Tariff Bill 
with its infamous monarchical rider. If the Democrats in the 
Senate wish to save their party from ignominious disaster, they 
will kill the iniquitous income-tax rider, and then promptly pass 
the Tariff Bill.—7he Herald, New York. 


As matters now stand, the party has its choice between the 
sacrifice of both the Tariff and the infamous tax that has been 
forced into connection with it, and the adoption of the two meas- 
ures conjointly. It seems to scarcely admit of a second opinion 
as to which of the alternatives will be finally adopted. ither 
course carries a grave political resronsibility ; but the surrender 
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of the great distinctive issue of the party would be clearly 
suicide.— Zhe Journal of Commerce, New York. 





The question is, whether the representatives of protected in- 
dustries will accept this moderate and statesmanlike reduction, or 
carry on the agitation until it leads to the absolute overthrow of 
the whole Protective system.—7khe 7imes, Philadelphia. 


In what platform, by what convention, through whose author- 
ity, on what principle of justice or equity, is Congress authorized, 
after having passed an Act to create a deficiency, to pass another 
Act of odious memory, of doubtful constitutionality, of Populistic 
origin, and of sectional characteristics, to help make up the 
shortage ?— 7he Post, Washington. 


We believe that the Wilson Bill, as a whole, answers to this 
description of safe and constructive statesmanship. It has its 
blemishes in plenty, and it has its dangerous experiment, the 
income-tax. But all in all, considering the terrific obstacles to 
any reform whatever, considering the swinish outcries of favored 
classes and the cynical readiness of many Democrats to throw 
all their pledges to the winds, considering, above all, the high 
courage required, in the face of the unexampled industrial de- 
pression, to go so steadily on with a work which ignorance and 
desperate partisanship were asserting was itself the cause of dis- 
tress, it is as good a Bill as any reasonable man had a right to 
expect. Tariff-reformers will take the bitter with the sweet.— 
The Evening Post, New York. 

This decisive victory in the House ought to have a great influ- 
ence with the Senate. There certainly can be no excuse for any 
delay. What the country wants is prompt action. The House 
has done its part well.—7%e News, /ndianapolrs. 


There are some who are quite confident that the Senate will 
reject it altogether. It should be remembered, however, that 
this sort of talk is always heard in connection with Tariff-legisla- 
tion. Not to pass any Tariff Bill at all during this session of 
Congress, would be a miserable fiasco.—7he Journal, Provi- 
dence. 

The chief concern of merchants and business men is to have 
some Tariff-rates established so that they may know on what 
basis manufacturing must be conducted, and it is the duty of the 
Senate to act with all possible celerity so as to dissipate existing 
uncertainty amounting almost to paralysis.—7he Transcript, 
Boston. 

As the Bill now stands it does not provide sufficient revenue 
for the Government, does not conform with the Democratic idea 
of a Tariff for revenue, and, contrary to every rule and tradition 
of Democracy, establishes an income-tax, one of the most hate- 
ful of all forms of taxation to the American.—7%e Record, 
Chicago. 

When all doubt is removed we believe that the hum of industry 
will be heard throughout the land as in our most prosperous 
times, and business will resume its wonted activity.— 7he News, 
Newark. 

The amendment fitting free wool and reduced duties to the 
exigencies of the manufacturing year is of great importance. 
Agents will now open Fall goods, buyers will begin placing 
orders, and everything will become brighter and more promising. 
— Wool and Cotton Reporter, Boston. 

The act is even more vicious than a Bill for the establishment 
of outright Free Trade, because it pretends to regard to some ex- 
tent the protective principle.— 7he Manufacturer, Philadelphia. 

Of the delegation from Louisiana, four members voted against 
the Bill, preferring to stand by their own people, to resist to the 
end the merciless destruction of Louisiana’s leading industries 
proposed by the Wilson Bill. Two members of the delegation 
voted for the Wilson Bill; voted for this Bill which repeals the 
Bounty-Law, and places all sugar on the free-list; voted for this 
Bill which proposes to crush the industrial life of half our State, 
to destroy our railways, banks, and insurance-companies, to wipe 
out our levee-system, and to bring down general destruction on 
our whole State.—7he Louzstana Planter, New Orleans. 


Not only were the Protectionists in Congress outvoted, but they 
were beaten in argument on every point. Speaker Crisp effect- 
ually punctured the pretence that the foreign producer pays the 
duty upon all goods imported into the United States, by pointing 
out that, in some cases, the duty was greater than the cost of 
the imported article.— 7he Free Press, Ottawa, Canada. 


To try to delay Tariff-reform at this juncture would not be a 
healthy experiment.— 7he Courzer, Boston. 





No nation can prosper, says Victoria Woodhull Martin in 7%e 
Humanitarian, London, January, which endeavors to establish 
its prosperity at the cost of another, or of the rest of the world. 
Enactments having for their object the exclusion of the products 
of foreign countries, whether those products be men and women, 
or whether they be articles of commerce, if prompted by motives 
of narrow selfishness, must be disastrous to the true interests of 
mankind in general. 
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GEORGE W. CHILDS. 


EORGE W. CHILDS died on Saturday morning, February 
3, of paralysis, after a short illness. 
in Baltimore, in 1829. 


Mr. Childs was born 
In his twelfth year he began as a wage- 
earner, by taking a place in a book-store in Baltimore at $2 per 
week. In this way, he employed his vacation from school. In 
the following year, he entered the service of the navy, remaining 
fifteen months at Norfolk. 

he got work in a book-store. 


Then he went to Philadelphia, where 

So well did he build his reputation, 
that at the age of twenty-one a partnership was offered to him in 
the publishing-house of R. E. Peterson & Co., which he accepted, 
the firm name being changed to Childs & Peterson. Mr. Peterson 
compiled a work from numerous sources, entitled “Familiar 
Science,” and Mr. Childs pushed the sale of this book to 200,000 
It had been his ambition from boyhood to own 7he Publi 
The Ledger 
White paper had increased 


copies. 
Ledg eT’. 


at that time was a losing property. 


This chance at last came to him in 1863. 


in price so that the cost of publishing a penny newspaper was 
larger than it could be sold for. When Mr. Childs first knew that 
newspaper, it enjoyed great popularity. 
favor because it was cheap, and because 


It appealed to public 


it often advocated with persistence and — 
skill the popular side of important ques- 
tions. 

When the War began, Zhe Ledger 
espoused what was then known as the 
Copperhead policy. 





This was an offence 
in loyal Philadelphia, and the publishers 
lost heavily by it. The annual loss was 
This rate of loss 
publishers, and Mr. 


figured at $150,000. 
the 
Childs bought the property, in 1864, 


discouraged 
paying for it only $20,000. Needing 
ready money to put the property on its 
feet, he induced his lifelong friend, An- 
thony J. Drexel, toassist him. His belief 
was that 7he Ledger was too well in- 
trenched in the affections of the Phila- 
delphia public to suffer materially if it 
were managed on a basis that would al- 
low a fair profit. The first thing he did 
was to swing the paper editorially into 
the loyal line. Ina short time the paper 
Mr. 
Childs gave personal supervision to all 
the departments of his property. Noth- 
ing, from the press-room to the compo- 
sing-room, escaped his eye. 


was established on a paying basis. 


The effect of hismanagement was seen 
in constantly-increasing business and 
circulation. The building at Third and 
Chestnut Streets became too small for the paper, and in 1866 the 
property at Sixth and Chestnut Streets was bought, and upon it 
was built what at that time was considered the finest newspaper 
office in the land. His income from 7he Ledger from the time 
that it became entirely established has been estimated at from 
$400,000 to $500,000 per year. y 

Every year, Mr. Childs gave away much of the large income 
derived from his newspaper. In England, his liberality took the 
form of doing honor to the poets George Herbert and William 
Cowper by memorial windows in Westminster Abbey; of paying 
homage to Milton by one in St. Margaret's, Westminster, and by 
He 
also contributed to a monument to Leigh Hunt in Kensal Green 
Cemetery, and a memorial window to Moore in the church at 
Browham. 


erecting a fountain to Shakespeare in Stratford-on-Avon. 


In this country he built a monument to Edgar Allan 
Poe, and had given orders to provide one for Richard A. Proctor, 
the astronomer. Among the latest of his public gifts was the 
erection of the ‘“‘ Prayer Book Cross,” near San Francisco, to mark 
the spot where Sir Francis Drake landed and where the religious 
services in the English language were first held on the western 
shores of America. 


But his liberality in this country took chiefly the form of private 
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benevolence, not merely in the shape of charity. He paid his 
printers more than union rates, and his employees generally 
shared in a sense in the profits of his paper, which was estimated 
at $350,000 to $500,000 a year. All who worked for him received 
liberal salaries; he paid the doctors’ bills of the sick, pensioned 
the superannuated, and often buried the dead. 

In 1868, Mr. Childs and Mr. A. J. Drexel jointly gave $10,000 
to the International Typographical Union, which was the nucleus 
of the fund out of which the home for aged and invalid printers 
at Colorado Springs was finally erected in 1892. In addition to 
giving to public and private charities, he educated at least five 
hundred young women. 

An editorial in 7he Public Ledger says of its late proprietor : 

““He made charity the cheerful duty and the daily beauty of his 
life. He lived not for himself, but 
maxim of his life was, 


for others. The controlling 
The dominating action of it 
Be helpful,’ and.no man was ever more helpful than he. 

““George W. Childs was a self-made man, the architect of his 
own fortune, and no man could have designed or builded better 
than he, as he planned and builded to be useful and helpful to 
his fellow men. The editors of 7he Public Ledger have had 
given by him for their daily guidance 
only one code of laws, one formula of 
instructions; they were, ‘Be right, as 
you understand what is right.’ ” 

The Philadelphia Record says: “The 
larger debt of his fellows to Mr. Childs 
is not to be found in his generous money 
benefactions, 


‘Be just.’ 
was, ° 


‘ 
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Ries 
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and liberal 
Who shall attempt to esti- 
mate the good he had done during his 
long and busy life by his work, his ex- 


incessant as 


these were. 


ample, his influence, and his splendid 
business career? He was, in truth, the 
Ben Adhem of our time, of whom the 
recording angel wrote that he loved his 
fellow men.” 

The Philadelphia Evening Tele- 
graph says, among other things: “Mr. 
Childs could heartily adopt, in spirit and 
in truth, the proverb, ‘What I saved I 
lost; what I gave I have.’ It being sug- 
gested to him, a little while ago, that he 
might perpetuate his memory and render 
great service to future generations by 
founding a free library, which, it was 
further observed, could be handsomely 
endowed for $1,000,000, the astonished 
public benefactor regretfully replied, ‘A 
million dollars! Why, I'm not worth it.’” 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
“His weaknesses were amiable 
ones, and the worst that even the thoughtless or the envious could 


says: 


say of him was sometimes the gentle vanity of enjoying the good- 
will of his kind. We may well wish that more men would be 
guilty of that little weakness.” 

The Philadelphia North American says: “With absolute ab- 
sence of exaggeration it may be recorded that the death of no 
man in the United States who has not mastered the highest dis- 
tinction in public life—and even that qualification is perhaps 
superfluous—could touch the limits of a wider circle than will be 
reached by the sentiment of affectionate regret which will follow 
Mr. Childs to his grave, and which will continue hereafter as the 
enduring inspiration for his ineffaceable epitaph of praise.” 

The Philadelphia Times says: ‘Mr. Childs was a type of the 
prudent and energetic American who wins his way to fortune by 
his own energy, by industry and intelligent application, under 
the guidance of good principles and with regard for the rights 
and interests of his fellow men.” 

The New York Evening Post says: “No man in the country 
understood better than Mr. Childs the value of advertising, and 
few names have been kept so persistently in the public eye as 
his. His charities were upon a large and beneficent scale, and 
his hospitalities were unlimited.” 








SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


LABOR’S DELUSION REGARDING CAPITAL. 


$y The Engineering Magazine, New York, February, is an 

article by Alfred H. Peters designed to combat the view 
commonly entertained by workingmen, that the existence of cap- 
ital is the chief obstacle to their advancement. He contends, on 
the contrary, that the only office that capital performs is to in- 
crease human activity and productiveness. It is easy, he says, 
to prove that capital is the least of the forces against which labor 
has to contend. It is not capital, but forces infinitely more 
powerful that take advantage of labor; forces that take advan- 
tage of capital no less than of labor—the forces of Intellect and 
of Will. Suppose, he argues, that all capital, all money, all 
wealth were to be turned into ashes or destroyed, what would be 
the result? Simply that industrial society would reorganize itself 
afresh on the same general lines, and give its highest rewards to 
the men of highest ability, and the lowest to those who could 
contribute only muscular force to the creation of fresh capital. 
Intellect and Will would assert their supremacy ; more especially, 
Will, for Intellect is ofttimes spendthrift, but Will, when bent 
only on fortune, lives only in the future, and is as merciless to 
others as to itself. Little by little, with indefatigable resolution 





The Harpy-Siren of Capitalism trying to cajole Labor. 


and self-denial, would this hard but conquering force make itself 
a social power. Out of this genius for accumulation, capital is 
for the most part created, and no laws, no institutions avail 
against it. He who lives for the future, will survive; and he 
who lives only for the present, shall perish. Ninety-nine-hun- 
dredths of the intellect and will, as well as of the muscle that 
come into the world, come into it with no other capital. Where- 
ever there is capital, there will be found the greatest number of 
those desiring to use capital, and wherever capital finds most 
employment, there also will labor be found. 

Labor, continues our author, is a tax paid either by ignorance 
to intelligence, or by self-indulgence to self-restraint. Consider, 
he says, the constant exactions and degradations to which, from 
both these forces, capital is obliged to submit—the thousand de- 
vices whereby astuteness or intellect frightens or befools or 
forces -capital into gratifying its desires. Consider, also, the 
habitual toil and frugality whereby self-restraint or will con- 
stantly increases the stock of capital. Labor cannot be long 
taxed to its destruction, nor to a point whereby it ceases to be 
productive, but capital is often forced to risk annihilation in order 
to be productive. Labor does often lose much through the de- 
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vices of intellect; but capital, through the same devices, often 
loses all. Moreover, the men who are the greatest users of capi- 
tal, the men in whom superior intellect and will are united, come 
from labor’s own ranks. Capital is thus forever changing hands, 
The present holders are men whose fathers or grandfathers ac- 
cumulated it; and who are themselves perhaps unable to hold it 
against the raids of superior intellect and will. 
escape subjection to these master faculties, and 


If labor would 
at the same time 
preserve its freedom, it must acquire them itself. And labor is 
acquiring these faculties, and has advanced just far enough to be 
conscious of its strength; then finding that some force is opera- 
ting against it, it charges the offence upon capital, which is the 
mere instrument of the offending powers. 


THRIFT. 
A. KALTHOFF. 


S thrift a virtue oravice? Is it the lever of all economical 

progress and of wealth, or is it the source of all poverty and 
misery? These questions have become most important ones in 
our economical development. Theancients did not trouble them- 
selves much about thrifty habits. Plato's mind 


looked upon thrift as a kind of sin. The Greeks regarded the 


aristocratic 


whole business of money-making as 
extremely low and unworthy of a free 
man. 

Different ideas prevailed during the 
Middle Ages. The merchant and the 
tradesman not only became powerful, 
but they were the most intelligent 
people of their times. Like abstemi- 
ousness, thrift was surrounded by a 
kind of saintly halo, and the govern- 
ments of all countries more or less 
encouraged sober habits in their peo- 
ple. In an academical 
Melancthon in 1536, 


speech by 
the Saxon Govy- 
ernment is commended for its ordi- 
nances against luxury; and such rules 
and ordinances existed until the latter 
part of the Eighteenth Century. It 
is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that Adam Smith, the father of mod- 
ern economical science, says in his 
‘Wealth of Nations:” ‘Capital is the 
result of thrift ; it can only be obtained 
if we do not spend immediately all 
the results of our labor, but put aside 
a part for future use.” Schulze-De- 
litzsch, in his ‘‘Workman’s Cate- 
chism,” says the same, and von Man- 
gold, in his “Handbook of National 
“He who tells the workman that he can 


The People. 


” 


Economy,” declares : 
ever be in comfortable circumstances without thrift, simply lies.” 

The matter looks, nevertheless, entirely different when we turn 
from individuals to thecommunity. The nation does not prosper 
by thrift, but by an increase of consumpt’on necessitating an in- 
crease of production. It has been left to the people of the New 
World to draw attention to this other side of the picture. The 
Americans, Carey and Henry George, point out that, if all work- 
men saved, consumption would decrease, and wages would natu- 
rally be lowered until we arrive at the minimum rate of pay given 
to the Chinese laborer. But the most radical opponents of the 
theory of thrift are to be found among the Socialists. Lassalle’s 
expression, ‘the miserable contentment of the German workman, 
who does not think that he is in want of anything if he has a pot 
of beer and a piece of sausage,” has electrified the masses to such 
an extent that they completely lost their heads over it. 

It is not easy to find the golden mean between these conflicting 
ideas. It must be acknowledged that thrift has very little to do 
with the building up of modern fortunes. It would sound very 
ironical if we were to say that our millionaires have saved their 


millions. It is also somewhat dangerous to preach in our days of 
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city-life that savings are the difference between income and ex- 
pense. The income must, first of all, be large enough to satisfy 
moderate wants. If we neglect to supply these wants, if we 
endeavor to save by robbing our bodies of needful comforts, we 
actually waste the most precious of all things in this world: 
human energy and ability. Savings due to a reduction of wages 
must always hurt the nation and diminish its strength. 

On the other hand, the enemies of thrift are often unable to 
see the importance of economy as a principal factor in the rational 
regulation of consumpt.on. One cannot, in our days, hope to 
become a capitalist by saving; but there will always be ebb and 
flood in our economical life, and judicious thrift will enable us to 
overcome the difficulties of the seven years of famine by a reserve 
fund gathered during the seven years of 
Familienblatt, Berlin. 


plenty.—Schorer’'s 


A NEW POLITICAL-ECONOMIC SCHOOL. 
KARL WILLGREN. 


‘THE political-economic school founded upon the labors of 

Adam Smith is usually called the classical or orthodox. 
Like the classical school in art it has created an abstract or ideal 
man, a man not found in real life. The classical- 
economic school advances only abstract theories, and in dealing 
with man does not distinguish between the conditions of the mer- 
chant and those of the farmer, nor between the untrained in- 
stincts of the proletary and those of the super-refined man of 
modern society ; nor does it sufficiently regard the various con- 
ditions of the laboring classes. 


who is 


This school knows only two pas- 
sions: greed and sexual desire. 

The new school was founded, about 1871, by Carl Menger, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Vienna. Tothis school belong Eugen 
Bohm-Bawerk, formerly Professor at the Innsbruck University, 
now Chief of Department in the Austrian Ministry of Finance; 
also Professors Friedrich von Wieser and Emil Sax, both of 
Prague; Victor Mahaja, Chief of Department of Statistics of the 
Austrian Ministry of Commerce; also Professor Eugen von 
Philippovich, of the Vienna University. This school stands 
squarely against the classical, and is also the opponent of the his- 
torical school. 

Smith's individualistic-atomistic principles called forth attacks 
from the Socialistic and Cathedra-socialistic authors, and from 
Roscher, Hildebrand, and Knies, who are the representatives of 
the historic school. The historic school holds the most promi- 
nent position in most of the German universities. It looks upon 
all historical, social, and economic phenomena as necessary stages 
of a continuous development, and as resulting from mutual inter- 
action. Gustav Schnoller, Professor in the Berlin University, is 
its most prominent leader. 

At present, Austria is the leader in Political Economy, having 
taken the place formerly held by England. 
at the renaissance of this study. 


The new school aims 
The Austrians lay much stress 
upon exact observation and exhaustive description of the facts of 
social life. Upon these, they build their theories. They do not 
confuse the problems of political economy and psychology, yet 
they seek a more psychological basis than the English economists 
Sax in his work “‘Die neuesten Fortschritte der nationalékono- 
mischen Theorie,” defined political economy as adapted psychol- 
ogy. Bohm-Bawerk in ‘ Hildebrand-Conrads’ Jahrbiicher fiir 
Nationalékonomie und Statistik,” 1890, expects that the new 
school will be called the “psychological school.” In their method, 
the Austrians meet, on one side, modern philosophy, and on the 
other, modern natural science. Menger maintains the deductive 
methods, and calls his work the “exact method.” Béhm-Bawerk 
calls the method the “isolating one.” Menger distinguishes three 
branches in political economy: the Historic and Statistic, which 
must examine and classify all economic acts of the individual and 
the State: the Theoretic-Political, which must reduce the same 
acts to general laws; the Practical-Political, which must define 
the rules for everybody's behavior. In this last group he puts 
social science and finance. ‘The new school has found many dis- 
ciples in the United States, England, Italy, France, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, and Sweden.—/insk Tidskrift, Helsingfors, 
December. 
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“Work, Not Charity.”"—A meeting recently held under the 
auspices of the University Settlement Society in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, was attended by about twenty thousand per- 
sons. The meeting was addressed by President Seth Low, Prof. 
Felix Adler, Dr. Rainsford, Dr. Coit, Samuel Gompers, and 
Professor De Leon. Among those present were Union men, So- 
cialists, Anarchists, and representatives of all other movements 
and parties. As some of the leaders and factions are hostile to 
The New 
York World describes the meeting editorially as follows: 


one another, the meeting was extremely turbulent. 
There 
were two parties present in the meeting who do not often meet, 
and the result was a noisy contention in demonstration during a 
portion of the time. 
the Anarchists. 


The Socialists, however, were stronger than 
This is a matter of gratification. The doctrine 
of State Socialism may be wrong and incompatible with justice 
and liberty, but it is not so destructive and cruel, so absolutely 
and abhorrently unrepublican, as is the doctrine of Anarchy. 
The resolutions adopted were temperate in tone and in the 
main reasonable in their demands. They called simply for the 
prompt beginning and earnest prosecution of public works which 
it is intended to construct. The Legislature is asked to give the 
necessary authority without delay. The Mayor and administra- 
tive officers of the city are asked to use that authority as soon as 
possible. There is nothing objectionable in these demands. In 
fact they have been in adegree anticipated. The Legislature has 
authorized the expenditure of $1,000,000 in park construction. 
This is asum sufficient to afford work for several thousand men. 


Investigating the New York Police.—A committee of New 
York State Senators has been appointed, under a Senate resolu- 
tion, to investigate the New York Police Department. 
mittee is already at work. 

The Tribune (Rep.) says, that there is abundant reason for 
confidence that the committee will accomplish much good even in 
the limited time in which its inquiry must be completed. 

The World (Dem.) says, that the committee is an object of 
suspicion. The members appointed do not inspire confidence. 
Mr. Saxton is the only man in whom the public has any faith, and 
he has frequently been guilty of partisan acts that make him a 
decidedly uncertain moral quantity. Mr. Bradley’s recent prom- 
ise of independence resulted in a surrender to Platt. O’Connor 
(who like Lexow has thrown discredit on the evidence against 
the police) is a subservient tool of Platt, and Pound would not 
have been appointed if there were any doubt abouthim. Robert- 
son belongs partly to Plattand partly to Tammany. Cantor, the 
only Democrat, is the Tammany leader in the Senate, and he 
disqualified himself for the office of investigator by declaring in 
advance, and in spite of the evidence against them, his confidence 
in the innocence of the accused. If it was intended, adds 7he 
World, to make up a committee designed to help along a trade 
between Platt and Croker, this committee meets the purpose. 

The Evening Post (Ind.) says, that it is Obviously the inven- 
tion of the Republican “machine” to throw the work of obtaining 
proof entirely upon others than the members of the committee, 
and that there is a general suspicion that the investigation is in- 
tended to be a farce, and merely a basis for a “deal” with the 
Democratic machine. 


The com- 


Needed Municipal Reforms.—Under this heading the Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst contributes a paper to 7he North American Review, 
New York, February, in which he says our “municipal opportu- 
nity is to be interpreted not simply in its relations to an escape 
from the despotism of Tammany, but as a deliverance from all 


masters save that of the collective will.” We propose to treat 


this article at some length. 


Is It Practicable to Regulate Immigration ?—This is the title 
of a paper by John Chetwood, Jr., in 7he Overland Monthly, 
San Francisco, February. Mr. Chetwood makes a forcible pre- 
sentation of the evils of unrestricted immigration, especially in 
view of the asserted fact that while the number of immigrants 
increases their quality decreases. He denounces the Law of 
March, 1883, as inadequate, but he leaves it an open question 
whether, if adequate laws be passed, they will be enforced and 
made effective. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF WAR. 


N the Revista Contemporanea, Madrid, January, Captain 
Pedro Berenguer admits that war is a misfortune, but it is 
one of those misfortunes that is often welcomed. Of the causes 
contributing to war, he cites: irreconcilable race-hatred; relig- 
ious fanaticism ; cupidity on the part of a whole nation; and the 
peculiarities which distinguish one people from another. Start- 
ing with the proposition that in the battle of life we are compelled 
as individuals to struggle with each other, he argues that it 
would be strange, indeed, if nations escaped the struggle; and 
he adds, the “rule of the better man” is too firmly established to 
give any grounds for the fond delusion that the strong will ever 
give up what they have without a struggle, or that a poor people 
will cease to envy awealthy nation. It is therefore best to accept 
the inevitable. “Let us hope,” says von Moltke, ‘‘that war, the 
last resort of nations, may be applied less frequently in our civil- 
ized times; but no nation can hold its own that is not continually 
prepared for it.” The truth of this assertion is felt instinctively 
by every great mind, and, thus, the idea of war and strife gives 
a stimulus to the poet, the sculptor, and the painter far greater 
than that derived from the incidents of peace. The value of a 
great and noble idea is enhanced, when it is brought to us in 
connection with sufferings undergone that the idea may live and 
influence a world. The Christian is roused to religious enthu- 
siasm by a recital of the sufferings of the martyrs,—men and 
women suffering, dying, for what they believed to be right; and 
what can so greatly influence the youth of the nation as tales of 
daring and danger, and deeds of valor on the battlefields? Even 
the gentle Schiller knew this, and never taught the value of free- 
dom by picturing it as an accomplished fact; but by describing 
mankind as fighting for it. With him, the most idealistic minds 
have felt that the righteous will not lose in a fight, though he be 
the weaker. 





Trades-Unions in France.—A report on French Trade-Unions 
has just been published in 7he Journal Officiel, Paris. ‘The 
statistics do not extend back further than 1884, when there were 
175 Trades-Unions regularly constituted, ror of which were 
masters’ Unions, 68 workmen’s Unions, one mixed, and five agri- 
cultural. Each year since then has seen a steady increase until, on 
July 1, 1893, the total number amounted to 4,448, of which 1,397 
were masters’ Unions, 1,926 workmen’s Unions, 173 mixed, and 
952 agricultural. ‘The increase of membership has been equally 
marked. ‘Thus, from July 1, 1892, to July 1, 1893, membership 
in Trade-Unions increased by 176,156. Of these new associations 
27 were of physicians and midwives, who were allowed to benefit 
by the Law of 1884, only by the special provisions of a Bill passed 
in November, 1892. The number of mixed Unions has rapidly 
fallen off. Unfortunately the report contains no information con- 
cerning the course of the Unions in relation to strikes, nor is 
anything said of the Trades-Unions which have been dissolved in 
consequence of their neglect to deposit a list of members in ac- 
cordance with law. 





Chinese Marriage-Customs.—A Chinese paper describes some 
curious marriage-customs. In a small mountain village between 
Kaga and Etchu, the bride comes to the bridegroom’s gate, and 
bawls out to him, ‘‘ Hallo, brother, I’vecome!” ‘Tothis the bride- 
groom replies, “Glad you’ve come!” The bride then appeals to 
him, ‘You'll never forsake me?” And the bridegroom answers, 
“We'll earn our living together.” With these assurances the 
bride comes into the house, followed by a procession, and danc- 
ing is kept up until the floor gives way, when every one exclaims: 
“How auspicious!” and the guests take their leave. . At Kurita, in 
Echizen, the betrothal takes place when the parties are eight or 
nine years old. The boy’s parents with a deputation numbering 
from five to fifteen proceed to the girl’s family, who, anticipating 
their coming, spread mats before the house and await them. 
After the usual salutation, the deputation present, as a betrothal 
present, pieces of hand-woven cloth for cushions, and compli- 
ments are exchanged. When the boy is fifteen or thereabouts, he 
goes to stay with his betrothed’s family, and works like a menial 
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in the house for a year, when he is sent home with fine clothing. 
Soon after, the girl comes to her lover’s house with rustic music 
and songs. Cushions made of the cloth given by her parents are 
piled one on another for her to sit upon. On these cushions the 
thrice-repeated exchange of the triple wine-cups, the most im- 
portant ceremony Bells, 
London. 


at a wedding, takes place.—Bow 


The Death-Rate of Great Cities.—7he Medical News (Phil- 
adelphia, January 30) says that the difference in the sanitary 
condition of large cities can be exhibited most clearly by means 
of the typhoid statistics. London has a typhoid death-rate of 
0.49 per thousand per year; Berlin, 0.42; while New York’s is 
more than double that of Berlin, Philadelphia’s more than five 
times as great, and Chicago's still higher. If the population of 
Philadelphia equalled that of London, with no alteration of its 
sanitary conditions as at present existing, there would be in Phil- 
adelphia 2,700 deaths from typhoid annually against London's 
425. To criticism of its figures by a local paper, 7e News replies 
that a warning against the dangers of drinking the sewage of 
several hundred thousand people is much more needed by our cit- 
izens than instruction in the old art of /azsser-fazre. 


The Social Difficulty —In 7he Dublin Review, January, the 
Rev. John S. Vaughan takes up the parable of the poor man and 
expounds the social difficulty as he sees it. The worst phase of 
the difficulty is, he says, not inequality merely, but the extreme 
inequality of condition, an inequality which he attributes to the 
fact that the strong and fortunate arrogate to themselves more 
than their just share of the fruits of industry. He insists on the 
duty of Government to defend the weak, and while he does not 
advocate State-landlordism, he would not allow land to be thrown 
out of agriculture at the whim of its possessors. He would have 
all waste land brought under cultivation, to provide occupation 
and cheapen comestibles. He advocates, further, the regulation 
of labor by the State, shorter hours, and improvement of the con- 
ditions under which the laborer toils in mine and factory. But 
he looks to religion only for a permanent and radical cure. 





The Single-Tax Panacea.—In a paper in 7he North Ameri- 
can Review, New York, February, Henry George sums up a 
discussion on “ How to Help the Unemployed,” with the assertion 
that “‘the common-sense way to cure scarcity of employment is 
to take taxes off the products and processes of employment, and 
to impose in their stead the tax that would end speculation in 
land.” We have not space to treat his argument at length this 
week. 


Individual Ownership in Land.—Hugh H. L. Billot in a paper 
in The Westminster Review, London, January, says: I submit 
thatthe circumstances which existed in Greece and in the Roman 
Empire are analogous to those which exist to-day in this country ; 
and, arguing from these analogies, I consequently submit that 
exclusive individual ownership in the land of Great Britain and 
Ireland—even assuming it to be just, which it is not—is inex- 
pedient. 


THE common opinion, says Mr. Horatio Hale in one of his 
anthropological papers, that women among savage tribes in gen- 
eral are treated with harshness and are regarded as slaves, or at 
least as inferiors and drudges, is based on error, originating in 
too large and indiscriminate induction from narrow premises. 
A wider experience shows that this depressed condition of women 
really exists, but only in certain regions and under special cir- 
cumstances. It is entirely a question of physical comfort, and 
mainly of abundance or lack of food. Where, owing to an in- 
clement climate, as in arctic or subarctic America, or to a barren 
soil, as in Australia, food is scanty, and the people are frequentiy 
on the verge of famine, harsh conditions of social life prevail. 
The stories of the subjection of women, and of inhumanity to the 
feeble and aged, all come from these inhospitable regions. 
Where plenty prevails, as in tropical or subtropical America, and 
in most of the Polynesian islands, the natural sentiments resume 
their sway, and women enjoy a social position not inferior, and 
sometimes actually superior, to that which they possess in some 
civilized countries.—Popfular Sctence Monthly, New York, 
February. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


TEACHING ENGLISH. 


T the meeting of the New England Association of Colleges 

and Preparatory Schools at New Haven, in October last, 

and also at the meeting of the Association of Colleges and Prepar- 

atory Schools in the Middle States and Maryland, at Columbia 

College, New York City, in December, much discussion was had 
in regard to the teaching of English in schools and colleges. 

Mr. Samuel Thurber, a teacher of large experience in Boston, 
sets forth in The School Review, January, the conditions needed 
for teaching English and English composition. In his view, it is 
detrimental to have in a school or college one person specially 
charged with teaching English, because all the colleagues of this 
person will suppose that the English of the pupils is none of their 
concern. 

The mere specialist looks into his bond; and, as he finds there 
neither manners and morals nor English, he leaves these to the 
principal and to the English teacher. Bad English is not a bad 
thing in the physics class-room ; there, the only bad thing is bad 
physics. This description of the public spirit of many great 
schools is no caricature. The existence in a Faculty of an Eng- 
lish teacher, who is a specialist of expression, favors the indo- 
lence of the rest, who naturally come to regard themselves as 
authorized to surrender responsibility for a duty that is specially 
assigned to another. Thus, the English teacher both makes and 
mars. Undoubtedly he mars far more than he makes. Conceiv- 
ing English more and more as a specialty, teachers have tended 
to withdraw from the duty of supervising it. In this state of 
things, precisely that happens to English which would happen to 
veracity were only one teacher out of a dozen to object to lying. 
The solution of the problem lies in causing the spirit of English 
training to descend on all the members of each teaching body. 

In The Cosmopolitan for January, Mr. John S. White declares 
that the financial disturbances of 1893 have brought more vividly 
than ever to the masters of preparatory schools the conviction 
that the present requisitions for admission to the leading colleges, 
render, perforce, the training of the preparatory curriculum un- 
symmetrical, and unsuited to the business of life, in the case of 
every student who may, for financial or other reasons, be com- 
pelled to abandon his course before its completion. It is a sort 
of “tontine” system of education, in which the many who fall by 
the wayside are heavy losers, while the few only who persevere 
to the end, reap the benefits: The proportion of boys in the pub- 
lic high-schools of the country preparing for college, who come 
under this category, is startling even to the professional educator. 
Every system of education ought to be built up, like a cone or 
pyramid, with its foundations broad and strong—always a struc- 
ture self-sustaining, whether complete or incomplete, and not 
balanced upon its point, so to speak, like an inverted cone, car- 
tying in itself the very elements of its overthrow up to the time 
of its completion, when it shall be held in place by the super- 
structure of the college education, of which it is the support. It 
is an amazing fact that most of the colleges set no examination 
for admission in the four principal subjects requisite for the ordi- 
nary business of life—spelling, penmanship, elocution, and the 
English language—and Harvard University asks no examination 
in a fifth subject—arzthmetic, which it must be conceded is of 
vital importance in all elementary training. No wonder that 
these fundamental branches are crowded out, for the colleges 
have gone on increasing their requisitions until the most thor- 
oughly prepared student finds it difficult to pass a creditable ex- 
amination upon the eighteen or twenty subjects pursued during 
the five or six years of his school-course, unless that examination 
be divided between two successive years. 

In my intercourse with business men, I am constantly met with 
the declaration that the majority of college-bred men, and of boys 
from the preparatory schools, who are applicants for positions in 
business, cannot write a decent hand, compose an effective letter, 
spell the difficult words in ordinary use, read English fluently and 
well, or add columns of figures with facility and accuracy. The 
responsibility for this defect in our educational system rests with 
the colleges, for the schools respond almost instantly to any 
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change in their requisitions; and champion as I am of the 
classics and higher mathematics as elements of the best training, 
I feel that the time has come when something of the ornamental 
must be sacrificed to the useful, and when the colleges should, by 
the change in their demands, force the schools to remedy this 
defect. 

A very different remedy for the defective teaching of English 
in schools is proposed in 7he Atlantic for February, by Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder. He takes as his text Dogderry’s deliver- 
ance to the watch: “To be a well-favored man is the gift of for- 
tune; but to write and read comes by nature.” Most persons, 
probably, construe the old constable’s “write,” to mean penman- 
ship. Mr. Scudder’s construction, however, is that what was 
meant is the art of composition, the knowledge of how to express 
oneself properly in the English language. In that view of the 
subject, Mr. Scudder suggests that Dogéderry stumbled upon a 
truth, and narrowly grazed a most profound maxim. Why all this 
labor over pen and book? Why pass the great steam-roller of com- 
pulsory education over all the boys and girls in the land, when 
we know that in a few years, after the pressure has been taken off, 
the greater number will write crabbedly, spell by guesswork, and 
stumble over the words they find in the newspaper? The few 
who take to books naturally, will learn to read any way; those 
who have a gift for writing, will find some outlet for expression. 
It would really be worth while if we could find the process of 
nature which results in reading and writing. 

The supreme endowment of human nature is the gift of imagi- 
nation, for it is nothing less than the capacity for creation. Inthe 
economy of our educational forces we should make use of this 
gift. There isaconcentration of the imagination in works of liter- 
ary art which renders these most highly charged with the power of 
feeding the imaginative soul. ‘There is a great law of nature in 
the development of her children, namely, that in early childhood 
the normal condition of life is a sensitive imagination, curious, 
wondering, reaching out to the unknown, busily building fabrics, 
often of strange form, out of the material cast in its way. How 
can this great fact be recognized in our formal educational sys- 
tem? Our highest success is to be found in following patiently 
in nature’s footsteps, not in seeking to correct and transform life 
into agreement with an a Prior? logic. Give to the child, as 
soon as he has mastered the rudiments of reading, some form of 
great imaginative literature, and continue year after year to set 
large works before him until he has completed his school course. 
Throughout this course up to the final stage, let the reading be 
unaccompanied by analysis. Let there be such brief notes and 
explanations as will serve to clear some obscurities; let there be 
some talk, if you will, leading to the enjoyment of what is read; 
but never for a moment let us lose sight of this great truth, that 
reading is for delight, for the enrichment of the soul, and that 
whatever enters in to disturb this, as criticism, analysis, espe- 
cially anything which tends to make what is read a corpse to be 
dissected instead of a living thing of light to be admired and 
rejoiced in, is in direct violation of a great educational law. 
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CHILD-STUDY: A NEW DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION. 


Sy The Forum, New York, February, Oscar Chrisman, Fellow 

in Pedagogy, of Clark University, induiges in a pleasant and 
instructive discourse on what, in its practical application, may 
fairly be called a new science. This new science he calls “ Paid- 
ology,” literally,“ The Science of the Child.” 

I reached the conclusion, he tells us, that a Department of 
Pedagogy in colleges and universities should include not only 
such work as the Science of Education, the History of Education, 
School-Supervision, and the like, as many pedagogical depart- 
ments now do, but also all things pertaining to the child, such as 
are studied by anthropologists, psychologists, physiologists, and 
others. I felt that this work could be done better in a depart- 
ment whose specialty this should be. I felt that the child should 
be studied in a scientific manner by scientists whose sole business 
should be such study. I felt that the child is surely of as much 
importance as the plant, which has a department to itself—botany ;, 
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or the animal, which has a department to itself—zoology. I 
thought that as long as the study of the child were regarded as 
an incident of several departments, he would never be properly 
studied. 

Paidology, then, is a pure science whose duty it is to inquire 
into the life, the growth, the ideas, the very being of the child. 
Its aim is to study the child in all his phases, in a scientific man- 
ner which may afford material for a scientific application of its 
results to pedagogy, to medicine, to theology, to the home-train- 
ing and care of the child, and the like. 

What, asks Mr. Chrisman, do we really know about the child? 
Suppose that the years we spent in the study of Greek and Latin 
and trigonometry and what not, had been spent in the study of 
the child, would we be so ignorant of the only object in life worth 
living for? How much do we know regarding the foundation 
causes that throw so many boys and girls out of our schools, and 
out of our homes, to become outcasts from Society? Can it be 
possible that there is some little physical impediment that causes 
all this, as an adenoid growth of wax in the ears? May it be true 
that the poor child whom we have been abusing at school or at 
home, is just the least bit feeble-minded, and so lacking the will- 
power to obey our command? The child is the most important 
object upon earth for our consideration, yet Iam quite positive 
that there is less known about the child, and less attention given 
to his care, than to almost anything else. A special department 
is needed to focus study on the child. Such a study, scientifically 
carried on, will revolutionize all the present methods of approach 
to the child. 

A direct practical interest is given to the subject, by Mr. Chris- 
man’s account of his own laboratory experiments on the child, 
for testing the keenness and capacity of eye andear. In conclu- 
sion, he predicts that the study of the child—pure and applied, 
—will receive such an impulse that some of us will live long 
enough to wonder how it was possible for colleges and universi- 
ties to have existed so long, and to have differentiated so many 
departments of study, and yet to have waited almost until the 
beginning of the Twentieth Century before creating a department 
which is worth more than all the others put together. 





FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


HE rests from toil; the portals of the tomb 
Close on the last of those unwearying hands 
That wove their pictured webs in History’s loom, 
Rich with the memories of three distant lands. 
* * * * * * * 


He told the red man’s story; far and wide 
He searched the unwritten records of his race; 
He sat a listener at the Sachem’s side; 
He tracked the hunter through his wildwood chase. 


High o’er his head the soaring eagle screamed ; 
The wolf’s long howl rang nightly ; through the vale 
Tramped the lone bear; the panther’s eyeballs gleamed ; 
The bison’s gallop thundered on the gale. 


Soon o’er the horizon rose the cloud of strife,— 
Two proud, strong nations battling for the prize,— 
Which swarming host should mould a nation’s life, 
Which royal banner flout the western skies. 


Long raged the conflict; on the crimson sod 
Native and alien joined their hosts in vain; 
The lilies withered where the Lion trod, 
Till Peace lay panting on the ravaged plain. 


A nobler task was theirs who strove to win 
The blood-stained heathen to the Christian fold, 
To free from Satan’s clutch the slaves of sin; 
Their labors, too, with loving grace he told. 


Halting with feeble step, or bending o’er 
The sweet-breathed roses which he loved so well, 
While through long years his burdening cross he bore, 
From those firm lips no coward accents fell. 


A brave, bright memory! his the stainless shield 
No shame defaces and no envy mars! 
When our far future’s record is unsealed, 
His name will shine among its morning stars. 
—Atlantic Monthly, February. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE POOR. 
MAURICE VERNES, 

HE late Isidore Loeb had become a great authority in the 
field of history. His works had the rare distinction of 
being recognized both by Jews and Christians. He left to the 
world a sort of literary testament in the shape of a work on the 
l'terature of the poor in the Bible.* In this book, a very great 
problem of literature and the history of ideas is stated in terms 
altogether novel, while the solution of that problem throws a new 

light on the religious development of ancient Israel. 

The point of departure of Loeb in the ‘“ Literature of the Poor,” 
is an examination of an old liturgical composition, the 
“ Schemoné-esré ; or, Prayers of the Eighteen Benedictions.” This 
piece reveals the existence in Judaism, at the time of the perse- 
cution organized by Antiochus Epiphanes, and the insurrection 
of the Maccabees, of associations or fraternities of people who 
styled themselves the “Pious,” the “Just,” the “Saints,” the 
“Poor,” the “Humble.” These devotees played a prepondera- 
ting part at the time of the Restoration of the Jews, and the traces 
of their hopes, their views, and the special matters which en- 
grossed their thoughts, are preserved in some books, namely, the 
Psalms, the second part of Isaiah (if not the whole book of that 
name), and in a certain number of poetical fragments, such as 
the Song of Deborah, the benedictions of Jacob and of Moses. 
To complete his studies on the fraternity of the “Poor,” M. 
Loeb analyzed with most minute detail, first, the collection of the 
Psalms; next, the second part of Isaiah; and then, the poetical 
pieces which appear as prose in the Bible. 

During the Babylonian Exile, there was a class of men who 
claimed to be specially the servants of God, and believed them- 
selves more faithful to Judaism than the other Jews. “Palestine 
had then,” to use the words of Loeb, ‘species of dervishes, vowed 
to a pious life, humble and poor by principle and by profession.” 
The literary work of these men is the Psalms and the Second 
Isaiah, which put in relief two antithetical beings, the ‘‘ Poor” and 
the ‘“ Wicked,” Israel and the Nations, and bring before us the 
bitter contest of their irreconcilable enemies, which must end in the 
final triumph of the “Poor” and of Israel. All these compositions 
are nearly of thesameepoch. ‘The Psalms were written during the 
four centuries which separated the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans from the insurrection of the Maccabees. The Second 
Isaiah is a work of the time of the Restoration, and was written 
in Palestine after the return from exile. It seems probable that 
Loeb would have been able to establish the same fact in regard 
to the First Isaiah, if sickness had not obliged him to discontinue 
his researches. More original than these literary propositions is 
the opinion of Loeb in regard to the Psalms and Isaiah, when he 
refuses to recognize allusions to certain special circumstances 
in the different Psalms and in Isaiah. For him there is but one 
history for all the Psalms,—the history of the Jewish soul at the 
time of the Second Temple, a history wholly internal and moral, 
in which we hear only the echo of events more or less distant. 
“The Bible,” says M. Reinach in his Preface, “seems to me much 
grander, when it is revealed as the collective effort of a whole 
people during a long succession of centuries.” 

What are we to understand by these fraternities of the ‘‘ Poor”? 
The “‘ Poor,” it would appear, were the pietists, the devout of Juda- 
ism, those whose thoughts ran most on the practice of religion as 
they understood it, on the reading of the sacred writings, on 
singing the canticles, who were nourished by edifying literature 
and contributed to its development. I do not see in their work 
anything which even smells of a sect. There are those to-day, 
who call themselves pious. These people do not form a caste 
but a group. They recognize each other by a certain fashion of 
living, by expressions or gestures which are familiar to them. 
I think that it is ina class like this that we must place the ‘‘ Poor” 
of Israel.— Revue Critique, Paris, Fanuary. 





Moratity is a social product. It is not the results of intel- 
lectual and scientific teaching. Personal example and personal 
affection are its true soil, and education must be organized on 
that basis in order to be effective.—Fames H. Hyslop, in The 
Forum, New York, February. 


* “La Literature des pauvres dans la Bible,”’ par Isidore Loeb. Preface 
de Théodore Reinach. Paris: Leopold Cerf. 











REMBRANDT. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 





[) EMBRANDT’S reputation has undergone 
the most extreme vicissitudes. In his own 
life-time he rose from obscurity to a local 

and afterward national celebrity, but sank 

down again, several years before his death, into the trying posi- 
tion of a neglected and unfashionable artist. “Often,” says 

Vosmaer, ‘have I felt indignant at the small degree of enthusi- 

asm manifested by his contemporaries.” 

Some time after the artist’s death came a reaction in his favor, 
showing itself decidedly in the beginning of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Still, throughout the Eighteenth Century, criticism was 
too subservient to classical authority to recognize Rembrandt 
with any complete cordiality, and if he was praised for some 
qualities he was condemned, with at least equal frankness, for 
the defects that accompanied them. Even so late in the century 
as the time of Barry, who began his Academy Lectures in 1784, 
it was possible for him to speak of Rembrandt’s “laborious, 
ignorant diligence,” in rendering the “multiplied wrinkles and 
trifling peculiarities of the skin.” He admitted the ability of 
Rembrandt in coloring and chiaroscuro, but condemned the ‘‘ob- 
trusive, licentious, slovenly conduct of his pencil” as “not less 
disgusting than it is useless.” Opie spoke of Rembrandt as 
“foremost of those who, in the opinion of some critics, cut the 
knot instead of untying it, and burglariously entered the Temple 
of Fame by the window.” Sir Joshua Reynolds compared 
Poussin with Rembrandt, and said that they “ran into contrary 
extremes, and that it is difficult to determine which is the most 
reprehensible, both -being equally distant from the demands of 
enature and the purposes of art.” Fuseli appreciated Rembrandt 
better, classing him as a genius of the first rank “in whatever 


’ 


STREET MUSICIANS. 
Etching by Rembrandt. 


relates not to form.” Rembrandt's figures are described by 
Fuseli as “uniform abstracts of lumpy or meagre deformity,” but 
he admits that, “form only excepted, Rembrandt possessed every 
power that constitutes genius in art.” 

All these academical opinions refer to the master’s work in 
painting, not to his etchings. One of the first English artists 
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who took any special interest in the etchings was the elder Leslie, 
and he at once wrote a short sentence of five lines about the ser- 
vices of photography in reproducing “these inestimable works.” 
Mr. Ruskin once gave a foot-note, also of five lines, to Rem- 
brandt’s etchings. Altogether, Mr. Ruskin, a very diffusive 
writer, gives in all his works six lines to the religious subjects 
of Rembrandt, five to the landscapes, and two to a study of still- 
life! 

The truth appears to be, that the present splendor of Rem- 
brandt’s fame is due to several causes. The first is the complete 
extinction of classicism as an exclusive authority. The second 
lies in the greater facilities for travelling, which have enabled 
critics to see more of Rembrandt’s whole performance, and know 
him better; and the third is in the 
invention of certain processes of en- 
graving in which photography does 
the drawing though not the biting, 
and so far insures a considerable de- 
gree of fidelity. These causes, how- 
ever, potent as they are, would prob- 
ably have had a less effect on Rem- 
brandt’s fame if they had not been 
accompanied by a revival of the art 
of etching. The opinion among etch- 
ers which enthrones Rembrandt as the 
king of their craft is the most recent 
instance of perfect unanimity among 
people of all nationalities. As we all 
say that Phidias was the greatest 





REMBRANDT. 


sculptor, Homer the greatest epic poet, Shakespeare the greatest 
dramatist, so are we all agreed upon the world-wide supremacy 
of Rembrandt. In his own lines of work there is no one in all 
history to be compared with Rembrandt; in artistic influence he 
has but one equal, entirely unlike himself, and that is Raphael. 
They are the two most influential graphic artists of all time 
Comte defined art as consisting “in the three processes of obser- 
vation, imitation, and idealization.” The three are common to 
both artists, but in Rembrandt, observation predominates—in 
Raphael, idealization. Raphael is called, quite accurately in a 
certain sense, “the divine;” “the human,” is an epithet that 
might, with equal justice, be applied to Rembrandt.— 7%e Port- 
folio, London, Fanuary. 


Liturgical Poetry.—For some reason or other, those who have 
devoted much attention to the history of poetry in various coun- 
tries have given little thought to hymns and the sacred poetical 
compositions which appear in various liturgies. To fill this void, 
M. l’Abbé U1. Chevalier has been for some time preparing, under 
the title of “ Refertoritum Hymnologicum,” a catalogue of the 
hymns contained in the ancient liturgical books of the Church. He 
has lately published a summary of a portion of his researches in an 
interesting volume entitled “Liturgical Poetry in the Middle 
Ages.” The first part of his work is a study of the nature of the 
hymns and their rhythm. In the second part is a rapid review, 
with an extraordinary abundance of bibliographical data, of 
liturgical poetry from the origin of the Church to the end of the 
Middle Ages. This poetry, it is seen, was born in the first Chris- 
tian assemblies, and developed itself rapidly from the Fourth tc 
the end of the Tenth Century. That interval was the golden age 
of hymns, and from those six centuries date, with rare exceptions, 
the most beautiful and most celebrated of these productions. M. 
Chevalier has undertaken the difficult task of assigning each 
hymn its proper author, and has succeeded in correcting many 
traditional mistakes on this point. He has also found the origi- 
nal text of some of the most celebrated of these hymns, atext toc 
often wretchedly altered by modern versifiers, who have been less 
expert than well-intentioned. After the Tenth Century, the pro- 
duction of hymns was muchsmaller. Nevertheless, tothe Twelfth 
Century belong the famous Adam de Saint Victor and the hymns 
of Abelard, while in the Thirteenth Century must be placed the 
composition of the “ Dies Ira,” assuredly one of the most beautiful 
of these liturgical compositions.—Revue Historigue, Paris, 
Fanuary—February. 
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THE BEATRICE OF DANTE. 


HERE are those who claim that the real name of the lady 
whom Dante loved so dearly was not Beatrice, but that he 
called her by that name, partly because he did not care to disclose 
to the world her real name, and partly because he wished to indi- 
cate the happiness which her presence brought always to himself 
and others. This 
notion seems to 
me positively dis- 
proved by two son- 
nets in Dante's 
“Vita Nuova.” In 
these sonnets, ad- 
dressed to his inti- 
mate friend Guido 
Cavalcanti, Dante 
says that he has 
seen the lady Van- 
na and the lady 
Bice, both lovely 
in their persons; 
but wishing to 
distinguish their 
beauty and charms 
he named the lady 
Vanna, Spring, 
and the lady Bice, 
Love. It is well 
established that 
the lady Vanna 
was of the family 
of the Cavalcanti, 
and that her real 
name was Vanna. 
It is further shown 
clearly from the 
context that the 
lady called Bice 
was she who was 
the idol of Dante’s 























thoughts, and the 
inspirer of his po- 
etry. Bice is, in 
Italian, the ordinary diminutive of Beatrice. It is improbable 
that if he had given the lady of his love the name of Beatrice 
simply by way of allegorical allusion to the happiness she diffused 
around her, that he would have used the diminutive of the name, 
when speaking of her to Cavalcanti, who must have known her 
realname. Moreover, when he couples together Vanna and Bice, 
he gives the actual name of the former. It would have been 
wholly illogical not to give the actual name of the latter or 
its diminutive. It follows, therefore, clearly to my mind, that 
Beatrice was the Christian name, and not a fictitious appellation 
of Dante’s love. This fact brings her nearer to our affections, 
and makes her more acreature of flesh and blood.—/reneo Sines?, 
in Giornale Dantesco, Venice. 


DANTE AND BEATRICE. 
From Ary Schaffer’s Painting. 





The Poetry of Prisoners.—Art manifests itself everywhere ; but 
its development is always in accordance with its environment. 
An application of this principle has been specially studied by 
Signor P. Pico in regard to the poetry produced by those confined 
in prison. Hisconclusions he has set forth in a volume published 
in Terranova, Italy. The author has confined his studies almost 
entirely to the poetry produced in various modern prisons by 
those who are suffering punishment forcrimes. Tothese is added 
an examination of some poems written by persons in exile, who 
may be considered another sort of prisoners. The conclusions of 
Signor Pico are that art requires contact with the outside world. 
Lacking that, poetry becomes feeble, even where it is apparent 
that the poet has genuine poetical talent. Our artistic taste is 
not innate. It is formed by practice, by education, by example, 
which modify our impulses and psychical tendencies. This is 
why the poetry written by prisoners, originating generally in a 
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physical and mental organization which is weak and subject to 
disease, demonstrates, more clearly than any other verse, that 
poetry is the result principally of the environment of the poet. 
Hence results the limited artistic elaboration of poems written by 
prisoners, its not infrequent childishness, and the fact that, when 
it is not blasphemous, it chants the praises of vice and de- 
gradation.—Bernard Perez, in Revue Philosophique, Paris. 


Dr. Parker’s Relationship to Rudyard Kipling.—Dr. Joseph 
Parker having said that “Mr. Rudyard Kipling is a relation of 
my wife’s, though he does not know it,” the Anglo-Indian poet 
contributes to Zhe Pall Mall Gazette a few thoughts on the 
subject, in which he says: 

The secrets of the sea are his, the mysteries of Ind; 

He knows minutely every way in which mankind has sinned ; 
He has by heart the lightships ’twixt the Goodwins and the Cape, 
The language of the elephant, the ethics of the ape; 

He knows the slang of Silver-st., the horrors of Lahore, 

And how the man-seal breasts the waves that buffet Labrador ; 
He knows Samoan Stevenson, he knows the Yankee Twain, 

The value of Theosophy, of cheek, and Mr. Caine; 

He knows each fine gradation ’twixt the General and the sub., 
The terms employed by Atkins when they sling him from a pub. ; 
He knows an Ekka pony’s points, the leper’s drear abode, 

The seamy side of Simla, the flaring Mile End Road; 

He knows the Devil's tone to souls too pitiful to damn ; 

He knows the taste of every regimental mess in “cham. ;” 

He knows enough to annotate the Bible verse by verse, 

And how to draw the shekels from the British public’s purse. 
But, varied though his knowledge is, it has its limitation: 

Alas, he doesn’t know he’s Dr. Parker’s wife’s relation. 


ROSINA VOKES. 


HEN Doctor Johnson said that Garrick’s death had eclipsed 

the gayety of nations and impoverished the public stock 

of harmless pleasure, the wise old doctor knew well that he was 
putting in astrong light the greatness of the loss which the world 
had sustained. His abundant common-sense and his long experi- 
ence of the troubles and trials of life had taught him that as a 
sovereign tonic for body and mind, as a deterrent from vice and 
a stimulus to virtue, nothing is equal to pure gayety. With more 
truth than to Garrick, can the saying of the sententious Johnson 
be applied to Rosina Vokes, who died on January 27, at Torquay, 
England. Outside of Great Britain, Garrick never played. 
Rosina Vokes was as well known in the United States as she was 
in her native England, and the news of her death must have 
caused unfeigned sorrow to tens of thousands on both sides of the 


Atlantic. To her comic fatulty she added a strongly sympathetic 
nature. She abounded in quaint humor, 


in wonderfully clever gesture, in spark- 
ling fun, in original expedients, while 
nothing more airy or graceful than her 
dancing could be imagined. She was the 
spirit of incarnate drollery and mischief. 
Her laugh was bubbling music, and her 
merriment delightfully spontaneous and 
infectious. Neither her natural talent 
nor her acquired skill gave her a place 
in the front rank of stage performers, and 
yet the world could have better spared 
many others more gifted than she was. 
In the presence of her contagious mirth- 





fulness black care flew away ; the old for- (eee 

. ROSINA VOKES. 
got their years, and the young found a 
new zest in life. With all, her mirth was always innocent. It is 


difficult to realize that a creature so full of life and gayety has 
vanished from the scene for ever. Before she sailed from the 
United States, early last December, she knew that she was 
doomed to die in a few months. The world loses in her one 
who made people merry, who helped them to forget their trou- 
bles, and her death at the early age of forty has taken away a 
genial, laughing, sunshiny sprite. 


Ne 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


SINCE the publication of ‘‘ English as She is Spoke,”’ nothing more amusing 
in the way of text-books, says Modern Language Notes (Baltimore) for 
January, has come to our notice than ‘““Longmanns’ German Grammar, 
Complete,” by J. V. Ransom, B.A. (London), Modern Language Master at 
the Royal Institution School (Liverpool). The late Mr. Ollendorff would 
have died with envy could he have seen the sentences for translation, par- 
ticularly those of the first part. Here are two of these delicious arrange- 
ments of words: ‘“*The count’s eldest sons, all of whom are wandering 
round the estate for pleasure, have lost all traces of their friends, in whom 
they had placed every confidence.” ‘Will the proud sons of these lazy 
shepherds have gone along by that train?’’ There are so many violations 
of both English and German idiom, that it is difficult to tell with which 
language the author is less conversant. 


IN the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg is a papyrus on which is an 
Egyptian story written about 1900 B. C. The learned eyes of Herr L. Frankel 
have discovered this papyrus, and the story told on it is included in his lately 
published book, ‘‘Zum Proteus Marchen und anderen wandernden Stoffen.”’ 
Herr Frankel maintains that this Egyptian tale is a vestige of the one on 
which Shakespeare modelled ‘“ The Tempest.’’ The Egyptian version runs 
thus, according to Germania, as reported in the American Journal of Phi- 
Jology : “A large ship from Egypt is wrecked in a storm. The master 
clings to some spars, and drifts about on the ocean for several days, when 
he is thrown upon the shore of an island, where the ruler, a wizard, in the 
shape of an enormous serpent, receives him kindly. The Egyptian spends 
some happy months on this enchanted island; and when he leaves, laden with 
rich presents, he is told that the island will disappear again after his de- 
parture.”’ 


A QUARTERLY magazine of bibliography is soon to make its first appear- 
ance in London. It will contain a series of papers by writers of authority 
on various points of book-lore; and, successful or not, will endits existence 
with the twelfth number, to be published in December, 1896. 


THE announcement is made that Thomas Hardy is to collaborate on a 
novel with Hon. Mrs. Henniker, a daughter of the late Lord Houghton, and 
an author of several society novels. 


HERR MUCH of Vienna, one of the most celebrated of scholafs in the 
matter of European languages, is learning Irish. He is at present in Dub- 
lin, taking lessons from the professor of Irish at Trinity College. 


ZOLA hopes to begin the publication of his “religious ”’ novel, ‘‘ Lourdes,” 
in March, and have it ready in book-form for readers, next June. ‘ ‘Lour- 
des,’”’ he said recently, to a representative of one of the Paris papers, “ will 
not be what is called a novel in the ordinary sense. It will be rather a sort 
of ‘mystery of five days.’ It is even possible that instead of chapters I shall 
divide the book as follows: ‘First Day,’ ‘Second Day,’ etc. You notice 
the fine difference? Again, there is very little talk of love in the book—that 
is, of love in the ordinary sense of that word. Finally, the action is ex- 
tremely simple.”’ 

EMILE CHEVALET, the French novelist and playwright, is dead, at the age 
of seventy-eight years. 

MR. WILLIAM WATSON has entirely recovered from his recent attack of 
insanity, and is writing once more with all his accustomed grace and charm. 
His new poems will soon be published in the London papers, and have been 
already copyrighted in America. 

FROM the table in the Pudlishers’ Circular of the English publications for 
the past year it appears that there was a slight increase over the numbers 
for the previous year. The various classes of books are, however, not rep- 
resented ina similar manner. There was a marked falling off, for instance, 
in theological works, novels, works on political and social economy, the arts, 
education, and medicine. In juveniles, there was an extraordinary increase, 
as well as in miscellaneous works, while travels, history, and poetry show 
but slight relative changes. 

MOLESCHOTT’S heirs have given his valuable library, containing over forty 
thousand medical, scientific, and philosophical works, to the Academy at 
Turin, where the teacher began his labors. 

ADMIRAL DE JOINVILLE, the aged Vice-Admiral oi the French fleet, well- 
known in the United States as the Prince de Joinville, has just issued a 
volume of reminiscences. For a man of action, his literary record is con- 
siderable. During the Empire he was a frequent contributor to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. To Americans he is chiefly known by his account of the 
Army of the Potomac, which is considered to give him a high place among 
war correspondents. 

La Revue de Paris, the latest French fortnightly, starts off well. Alphonse 
Daudet has written a story for it, ‘*Quinze Ans et Mariage ;’’ Paul Bourget 
has given it one entitled “‘Idylle Tragique,” and Ludovic Halévy is repre- 
sented by his new novel, ‘‘Deux Jeunes Filles;” in addition, it contains an 
unpublished work of Renan’s—an essay on Philo of Alexandria. 

A SERIES of inedited or rare works concerning Dante are now appearing 
monthly in Italy, and are sold at twenty cents a volume. Each book is to 
number over a hundred pages. The first published is *‘ Postille alla Divina 
Commedia,” by the late Salvatore Betti. The editorship is that of Count 
Passerini, who is the moving force of that well-known periodical, the 
Giornale Dantesco. 

IT is said of Mr. Gladstone’s private library that it is particularly rich in 
the classical and theological departments; that there is probably not a 
single theological work missing which has seen the light since the owner 
matriculated at Oxford in 1828. Most of these books were presented to him 
by their authors. 
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ART NOTES. 


THE love of the Germans for France will not increase when they read a 
criticism of M. André Wormser on Wagner's “ Parsifal,” which Wormser 
saw represented at Bayreuth. His views of “ Parsifal"’ may be summed up 
by his classification of the work,which he defines as an “opera pantomime.’ 


A MOVEMENT is in progress to erect a statue to Miss Palestrello of Lisbon. 
She was the daughter of a famous navigator, and a part of her marriage- 
dowry was a valuable collection of charts and memoranda of her father’s 
trips. She was, besides, an intrepid and enthusiastic traveler. The memory 
of so brave and gifted a woman, to whom the world owes more than it 
is aware, ought to be perpetuated, especially in the two Americas, where 
she has received much less honor than she deserved. In 1470, she became 
Mrs. Christopher Columbus. 


THE present Emperor of Germany iscredited with not being an enthusias- 
tic lover of France and Frenchmen, yet he is the largest owner of French 
paintings by masters of the last century—Watteau, Lancret, Chardin, Pater 
and Coypel. M. Antony Valabregue has returned from a visit to the chief 
art-museums and the royal palaces of Prussia, and will make a report to the 
Minister of Public Instruction. The fashion for French painting, set by 
Frederick the Great, has had the result of amassing a large quantity of pic- 
tures belonging to a style long discredited, but now once more in favor with 
connoisseurs. 

THE French painter, James Tissot, long a resident of London, has been 
making a vast number of pen-and-inks to illustrate the Mfe of Christ. He 
seems to have been inspired by Holman Hunt, for he has made various trips 
to Jerusalem, and strives to make the scenes and incidents as modern and 
real as possible without entirely losing sight of archeology. He calls his 
material ‘‘ Pencil Reporting from the Life of Jesus Christ.’”” Trying to im- 
agine himself the reporter for an illustrated paper in Rome, under Tiberius, 
he makes sketches of the events that will interest Christians in later years. 
These pencil and pen-and-ink sketches will be shown in no less than 350 
frames at the coming exhibition of the Newer Salon on the Champ de Mars. 

F. S. BRODEUR, an artist of Montreal, has modeled a Longfellow memorial 
suitable for placing in Nova Scotia among the former sites of the Acadians. 
It is a barefoot figure of Evangeline, clad in skirt, jacket, and little shawl, 
holding high above her head a medallion of the poet, draped with the Ameri- 
can flag. With one hand supporting the medallion she holds aside the flag 
so as to show Longfellow’s head. At her feet are curling waves. On the 
pedestal are the words in French: “Grateful Acadia to Longfellow, the 
Singer of Evangeline.”’ 

THE veteran sculptor, W. W. Story, is suing the trustees of the estate of 
James Lick, San Francisco, for $20,000, in addition to the $40,000 paid him for 
a monument to Francis Scott Key, author of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,” 
which was erected in Golden Gate Park. Mr. Story had to make various 
changes in the plans, and claims $20,c00 more for the trouble they gave him. 

THE ST. GAUDENS MEDAL.—The Senate Quadro-Centennial Committee 
unanimously decided to recommend the rejection of the St. Gaudens World's 
Fair Medal unless its design be changed soasto make it conform more to 
the Committee’s idea of propriety. The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society has passed the following resolutions, to be referred 
to the meeting of the Society: 

“ Resolved, That it is the opinion of the National Sculpture Society that 
the objections made by the Senate Committee to the nude figure on the 
medal designed by Augustus St. Gaudens for the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition are unwarranted, and that said figure as presented on the medal is in 
every way unobjectionable. Resolved, That if changes in works of art are 
ordered, then such changes should be made under the immediate direction 
of the artist.”’ 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


MORE than 3,000 part songs were sent to a Stuttgart publisher in reply to 
an offer of three prizes of $75, $50 and $2s. 

RUBINSTEIN’S biographer, A. McArthur, introduces, in a letter to 7he 
Musical Courter, another eminent Russian composer to the American public. 
The name of the composer is Cesar Cui, and he is a general in the Russian 
army, as well as a musician. He is now in Paris, attending the rehearsals of 
his opera, ‘“‘ Flibustier.’”” Mr. McArthur writes: I saw the general last week, 
and as I had always seen him in uniform at St. Petersburg, hardly recog- 
nized him in the ordinary suit of the male sex. General Cui is a remarkable 
man; for nine months out of the year he is busy in the northern metropolis 
giving lessons in fortification to three military academies, and it is only 
during the summer months he can devote himself to composition. I had 
several chats lately with the Russian composer, and heard all about “ Pli- 
bustier.’”’ It was written in six months, that is, two summers, and when Cui 
asked Jean Richepin if he might set his play to music the latter replied yes, 
but that he thought the subject would be difficult, and that he did not know 
if he could arrange the libretto to suit Cui. General Cui replied, “‘ Never 
mind, I will arrange my music to suit your play,” and the general kept his 
word, for the opera of “ Flibustier”’ is but the play set to music, since there 
are little or no alterations of the text. 

MLLE. CALVE, the prima donna who has achieved a brilliant success in 
New York grand opera, made this observation with reference to the un- 
timely-applause nuisance to which the ordinary opera-goer is unfortunately 
addicted: ‘I like to feel that I have my audience with me. I like their 
sympathy. Their applause is most inspiring. But I don’t like the applause 
in the midst of a phrase. It is not a good compliment to the artist, and it is 
avery bad compliment to the composer, to disturb the harmony of a phrase 
by interrupting it with applause, no matter how well it is rendered.” 
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TWO VOLUMES OF “ RECOLLECTIONS.” 


HERE seems to be as much of fashion in the publication of 
books as in ladies’ dresses. Just now, the rage in the 
matter of books is for memoirs, personal reminiscences, auto- 
biographies, and the like. Of this kind, publishers in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and the United States, for sev- 
eral months past, have been putting forth countless volumes. 
Two of these, quite recently issued in England, contain much 
matter tointerest readers in the United States, though the authors 
are little known in this country. 

One of the two is by Miss Louisa Twining.* She isthe daugh- 
ter of an English gentleman of some means and some culture. 
Her parents kept open house for philanthropists and authors of 
reputation, among whom were many distinguished foreigners. 
As a girl of fifteen she remembers the visits of Von Raumer, the 
German historian, and of Von Waagen, the writer on art, by 
whom she was probably encouraged in an early enthusiasm for 
art. Indeed, her passion and favorite relation has been art, 
though she subordinated it to her more serious pursuits. 

When she was twenty-seven she began a course of philanthropic 
effort, which lasted for forty years. During all that time her 
principal business was to minister to the poor and afflicted. Of 
real interest and value are the results of her long experience. 

She was reluctantly brought to believe in hereditary demorali- 
zation; and she found it almost hopeless to attempt to reclaim 
the dissipated, the drunken, and the thoroughly vicious. Yet, 
as a district-visitor, she found frequent opportunity to succor the 
helpless victims of misfortune who were prostrated by illness or 
broken down by age, and who knew not where to look for help in 
their desolation and distress. She found one source of interest 
in the Children’s Hospital, in Ormond Street, London. There 
she was scandalized and almost discouraged by “the terrible state 
of things” revealed to her. The ailing children were generally 
the victims of their parents’ vices, or of their miserable bringing 
up, and the only method of improving matters seemed to be by 
elevating and instructing the mothers. 

In 1861, she was occupied in establishing a home for workhouse 
girls, and there, again, she was almost in despair over the curse 
and power of heredity. With eyes fully opened as to the risks, 
she did her best to reclaim young women by taking released 
convicts as servants. The experiments proved melancholy fail- 
ures; yet she did not much blame the girls. They succumbed to 
drink, rather than to dishonesty. They were decent and fairly 
steady, so long as they were shut up; but sooner or later they 
must have an outing. Then, the smell of the spirits as they 
passed the drinking-places had an irresistible attraction. This, 
to her mind, disposes of the hopeful theories of the visionaries 
who would reclaim habitual drunkards by temporary seclusion ; 
for these servants of hers had served sentences of from six to ten 
years without tasting a drop of alcohol. There is much that is 
depressing in the story of Miss Twining’s experiences; but, so 
far as active effort goes, it is satisfactory to be reminded that 
disinterested beneficence becomes an ever-increasing force. 

The other volume alluded to in our caption is the “Literary 
Recollections” + of Mr. Francis Espinasse. In the course of a 
long literary life, Mr. Espinasse was thrown into the company 
of many distinguished men. Especially, he enjoyed the intimacy 
of Carlyle, to whom about half the volume is devoted. 

Mr. Espinasse, who was brought up in Edinburgh, is old 
enough to remember Walter Scott. He had seen the author of 
“The Tales of a Grandfather” driving into Jedburgh, with fragile 
Hugh Littlejohn riding a pony by the side; and greatly did 
Espinasse envy the fortunate boy to whom these wonderful tales 
had been dedicated. Our author was privileged to come in with 
the dessert to a dinner-party given by an Edinburgh baillie in 
honor of Tom Campbell. The poet indulged pretty freely in 
brandy-and-water, and subsequently told sundry free-and-easy 


*“ Recollections of Late and Work; being the Autobiography of Louisa 
Twining.” London: Edward Arnold. 

+“ Literary Recollections and Sketches.”’ By Francis Espinasse. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 
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stories, which scandalized the grave divines who had been invited 
to meet him. Espinasse was disposed to worship Wordsworth. 
The veteran poet warned the youth against a literary career, and 
suggested medicine as pleasanter and more profitable. Espinasse 
compromised by obtaining an appointment at the British Mu- 
seum, where he served at the altar of literature. 

Fifty years ago, says Espinasse, the highest appointments went 
by favor, and he hints that the rule was to bestow them on the 
least worthy. Espinasse’s connection with the Museum Library 
enabled him to be useful to Carlyle, and he says what he can for his 
patron and old friend; but does not, in his candor, show the 
“sage of Chelsea” in a very pleasing light. Hesays: That most 
discontented and irritable of mortals saw all things on earth and 
in heaven with a jaundiced eye. He spoke of religion, in the 
abstract, with contemptuous patronage, and regarded the Church 
of England “as an institution, apart from its theology, with a 
certain toleration.” Success, and, above all, swift and easy suc- 
cess, was to him a self-evident sign of inferiority, and he treated 
everybody—even his old idol Goethe—with sublime intellectual 
superciliousness. He habitually depreciated Wordsworth; he 
valued his friend Tennyson chiefly as “an intelligent listener.” 
He wrote to Mrs. Browning, who had sent him some poems, 
strongly recommending her to give up poetry for prose. Hallam 
was a Dryasdust, and Macaulay never said anything that was not 
entirely commonplace. Lord Lytton was a poor fribble, and pre- 
vious to the appearance of “‘ Vanity Fair” Carlyle had pronounced 
Thackeray's books to be wretched. We are bound to say, how- 
ever, that Carlyle had a single good word for De Quincey, de- 
claring, with shrewd and sympathetic incisiveness, that “the 
Opium-eater saw into the fibers of a thing.” 





WOMEN OF RENOWN. 


HERE is always a fascination in learning how celebrated 
people have worked and suffered. This fascination lends 
interest to a book* just published, containing ten sketches of 
famous women, whose lives were passed chiefly in our own cen- 
tur, Literature, science, music, the drama, philanthropy, and 
society are all represented. Mr. Smith has not included any liv- 
ing women; he has also left out Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, 
Mrs. Browning, and Maria Edgeworth. We miss their familiar 
personalities; but the author gives as areason for omitting Char- 
lotte Bronté and Mrs. Browning, that he had already written on 
them in a book on “ Poets and Novelists.” 

Lady P-cssington is chiefly remembered among us on account 
of her friendship with. Byron, whose conversations she recorded, 
and over whom, according to Moore, she had great influence. 
N. P. Willis made her name familiar in this country, by the ac- 
count of her in his delightful “Pencillings by the Way:” ‘Her 
history is a curious illustration of the growth of a bubble repu- 
tation. We watch its expansion and development; we see it 
glowing with the brightest colors. Then, after a time, it dwin- 
dles, and the rainbow-hues grow dim; finally it bursts and ends 
in oblivion.” Whonow remembers even the names of her novels, 
“The Two Friends,” ‘‘The Victims of Society,” ‘ Lionel 
hurst,” ‘Marmaduke Herbert” ? 

Sydney, Lady Morgan, is a better specimen of a fashionable 
bel-esprit. Her beauty, her art, and her novels brought the 
“wild Irish girl” into fashion, and, after numerous offers of mar- 
riage, she accepted Sir Charles Morgan in 1812. She was ambi- 
tious and perfectly aware of her own powers of fascination. 
There are pleasant touches of feminine vanity in 
niscences quoted by Mr. Barnett Smith. She notes that ‘poor 
dear Jane Porter” had mentioned having been “taken for me the 
other night, and talked to as such by a party of Americans! She 
is tall, lank and lean, and lackadaisical, dressed in the deepest 
black, with rather a battered black gauze hat, and the air of a 
regular Melpomene. I am the reverse of all this, e¢ sans vanité, 
the best-dressed woman wherever I go.” 

Mary Somerville was a contemporary of Lady Morgan, and is 
mentioned by her; in fact, the two stars must often have shone 
simultaneously, as both were acquainted with the best society in 


Deer- 


her remi- 


*‘* Women ot Renown.” London: W. H. Allen 


& Co. 
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London. It was of Mrs. Somerville that her intimate friend, 
Maria Edgeworth, wrote: “While her head is among the stars, 
her feet are firm upon the earth.” The exquisite voice of Jenny 
Lind is hushed forever, and no art can recall the triumphs of 
Rachel; but Mary Somerville’s contributions to scientific research 
are not forgotten. The pillar of fame that she reared so modestly 
rests on deep foundations. In reading her life, every one must 
be struck by her enormous faculty for acquiring knowledge that 
resulted in such great effects. In her girlhood she taught herself 
Euclid and algebra, Latin and Greek, botany, geology, and as- 
tronomy, besides wrestling with mathematical problems, and 
devoting hours to music and painting. In middle life, her 
daughter says: “It would be almost incredible were I to describe 
how much my mother contrived to do in the course of the day. 
When my sister and I were small children, though busily engaged 
in writing for the Press, she used to teach us for three hours 
every morning, besides managing her house carefully, reading 
the newspapers (for she was always a keen and, I must add, a 
liberal politician), and the most important new books on all sub- 
jects, grave and gay. In addition to all this, she freely visited 
and received her friends.” At the age of eighty-two, she began 
anew work, “On Molecular and Microscopic Science,” and com- 
pleted it in seven years. Until her death, in 1872, she was able 
to continue her favorite studies. 

Mary Carpenter devoted her life to social questions, and she is 
an example of the results that can be obtained by the energy and 
“perseverance of one individual. Lady Hester Stanhope, niece 
and adopted daughter of the great Pitt, is another specimen of 
womanhood. She must always be a strangely picturesque figure, 
in her deserted monastery on Mount Lebanon, where she lived 
for five-and-twenty years, dressed as a Turk, half-mad, half- 
mystical, sometimes at peace and sometimes at war with the 
neighboring tribes, who alike dreaded and revered her as a pro- 
phetess. George Eliot and George Sand, Jenny Lind and Rachel, 
fill up this tale of renowned women. 


CUSTOMS IN OLD NEW-ENGLAND. 


HE ancient Yankee, from his birth and baptism to his burial 
and gravestone, is painted for us by Mrs. Florence Morse 
Earle, in a learned and entertaining book.* She has studied 
carefully the colonial gazettes which Isaiah Thomas began to 
gather more than a century ago in Worcester, and which have 
been sought for ever since by the Antiquarian Society he 
founded. She has also made the most of ancient wills, inven- 
tories, mercantile day-books and court-records; nor has she failed 
to resort to museums of colonial relics in Deerfield, Hartford, 
Plymouth, Boston, and Salem. She has had the advantage also 
of perusing the valuable “Journal and Letters” of Judge Sewall, 
which, twenty years ago, were inaccessible. 

Not detaining us with a sketch of New-England’s origin, Mrs. 
Earle begins by treating of child-life under Puritanism. The 
youngster, on the first Sunday after its birth, was carried through 
frost and snow to be christened, perhaps to be dipped bodily in 
an icy font. Judge Sewall’s “Diary” is the author’s authority 
for this, and he tells how, despite “a very extraordinary storm” 
in 1694, “an infant was carried forth and baptized.” Of the 
Judge’s fourteen children, three only survived him, and, out of 
Cotton Mather’s fifteen, two only lived to mourn a father’s loss. 
In fact, if parents had not done their duty on a large scale, 
nobody would have survived at all. The medicines given to 
children were worse than the diseases they had. Nothing could 
have been nastier than “the admirable and most famous Snail 
Water,” for which a gruesome recipe is given. The only cheerful 
sights in which Puritan children took their pleasure were funerals. 
Boys “played wicket,” which is presumed by the author to have 
been cricket. Judge Sewall lectured to his son Sam on the early 
death, by way of ‘Small Pocks,” of “ Richard Dumer, a flourishing 
youth of nine ;” but Sam “seemed not much to mind, eating an 
Aple.” Having come to the end of the “ Aple,” he wept, and said he 
was afraid to die. Betty disturbed the family a good deal from 
an apprehension “that she was not elected, which, even if it were 

**“ Customs and Fashions in Old New-England.”’ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By Alice Morse Earle. 
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so, was not her fault.” She never recovered her cheerfulness, 
and, having eight children, “thought it would be an uncouth 
mercy,” if they were all elected. For literature, these children 
had Sunday books by Cotton Mather, and “the Early Piety 
Series.” In 1787, they had ‘'Tom Jones” and “ Peregrine Pickle,” 
abridged—surely a great change. The boys were “thrust at once 
into that iron-handed but wholly wise grasp, the Latin Grammar.” 
The lads were plied “ with lamming and with whipping, and such 
benefits of nature.” 

Marriage was remarkably active. As soon as Judge Sewall 
lost one wife, he looked through the available widows in search 
of another. His courtships were multitudinous. 
five were “ancient virgins ;” 


Girls of twenty- 
at thirty, a young woman was “a 
thorn-back,” and widows alone were in demand. They courted 
queerly with presents of groceries and mugs of cider; they 
squabbled much over dowries and settlements. Sarah Tuttle 
was fined for kissing Jacob Murline—though the people of her 
day kissed a good deal—but she never paid the fine. The cus- 
toms at weddings were rude, and the frolics coarse and indeli- 
cate. There were divorces; but Mrs. Earle, quoting Madame 
Knight (1704), thinks that they need not be “ Related by a Female 
Pen.” 

Servants were scarce. Indians tried in that capacity were 
beaten, and ran away. Negroes cost from twenty to forty “pis- 
toles.” Red Men were sold as slaves, and very worthless slaves 
they must have been. The New England advertisements of 
slave-sales, Mrs. Earle remarks, were ‘“‘heartless and vicious.” 
Children were sold by the pound, like mutton. We all know, 
observes our author, how the New England conscience was hor- 
rified when New England practices survived later on in the 
Southern States. As early as 1700, Judge Sewall protested 
against these Puritan iniquities. Cotton Mather’s congregation 
made him a present of a “black” valued at £50! The colored 
brother was “horribly arrested by spirits”—not the spirits for 
whose sake Mather burned a number of his fellow-citizens, but 
brandy, whiskey, rum, and gin. The colonists of New England 
lived well, drank like fishes, detested Christmas-pudding and 
maypoles, and disliked balls, where, as the Reverend John Cot- 
ton said, “there is lascivious dancing to wanton ditties, with 
amorous gestures and wanton dalliances.” Mrs. Earle conjectures 
that the reverend gentleman “‘had been in some very singular 
company.” At Newport, in 1762, at a time when play-acting was 
prohibited by law, “Othello” managed to sneak in under the dis- 
guise of “A Moral Dialogue in Five Parts.” Mrs. Earle gives 
the playbill, and pronounces it “the most amusing example of 
specious and sanctimonious truckling extant.” Some space is 
given to a description of the dress of the period. The dress of 
the women was cut so low as to cause, according to some con- 
temporary 7ar/uffe, ‘a just and seasonable reprehension of naked 
breasts.” A Boston publisher wore a pea-green coat, white vest, 
nankin small-clothes, white silk stockings, and pumps with silver 
buckles. 

It is surprising what expensive ingredients were used in medi- 
cines. Some of these were rubies, pearls, gold, and coral. The 
use of gold, Mrs. Earle remarks, is as if, in place of paying the 
doctor, you swallowed the fee. The natural result of this system 
of practice was funerals, and these were great festivities. For 
such occasions, poems were written in this style: 

It was not cruel Mumps that came, 
Nor Measles dire with spots ; 

Not ¢hese effaced the sacred name 
Of Stephen Dowell Botts. 


We close with two more plums from Mrs. Earle’s book—which 
of plums is all compact—in the shape of two delicious epitaphs. 
One of these is truly admirable : 


Beneath this ston’s 
Int’r’d the Bones 

Ah! Frail Remains 
Of Lieut. Noah Jones! 


The other, however, has a finer flavor: 


Beneath this heap of rustic stones 

Lies the body of Mary Jones. 

Her name was Smith, it was not Jones, 
But Jones was put to rhyme to stones. 
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DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


COMING DEVELOPMENTS IN ELECTRICITY. 


N The Denison Quarterly, Granville, O., January, Geo. D. 
Shepardson forecasts the possible developments, in the im- 
mediate future, of the application of electricity to the arts, and 
points out the several lines along which the most important de- 
velopments may be looked for. The first point touched, under 
the head of electric generators, is the problem of obtaining elec- 
tric energy more cheaply, or of securing it from sources not at 
present utilized. No great advance in the operating efficiency of 
generators is possible, as the dynamos now in use have an effi- 
ciency of go per cent., rising to 97 per cent. in very large gener- 
ators. But, in what he calls financial efficiency there is, he says, 
possibility of improvement, in that dynamo-electric machines 
may be designed along entirely different lines with marked de- 
crease of cost. We are led, however, to look for improvement in 
the economy of the prime movers used for*driving dynamos, 
mainly by the substitution of gas-engines for steam-engines. It 
is only now getting to be understood by engineers that the same 
amount of coal will deliver more mechanical power when changed 
into gas and used in a gas-engine than when burned under boilers 
to produce steam. He next considers the irregular or spasmodic 
’ sources of power, such as the wind, the waves, and the tide: con- 
siderable attention is now being paid to the difficulties of utilizing 
these sources of power, and it is suggested, further, that there is 
room for development in the use of current motors or water 
motors which may be placed directly in a stream without the in- 
tervention of a dam. 

Some primary batteries under good conditions have an effi- 
ciency of nearly 90 per cent., and although the chemicals now 
used cost more than coal, thermo-electric conductors are so easily 
obtained from almost any combination of metals, or other con- 
ductors, that we are led to expect a possible economic solution of 
the problem in this direction. In this department of the subject 
it is suggested that further improvement in gas-batteries for the 
oxidation of hydrogen or hydrocarbon gases at ordinary temper- 
atures seems to be the most promising line for further investiga- 
tion. 

Some experiments have been made looking toward the utiliza- 
tion of atmospheric electricity for motive power and for chemical 
work. No very marked success has yet been recorded in this 
field, and the writer suggests a possibility that some of the energy 
of thunder-storms may be controlled, and adapted to industrial 
purposes. 

As a more hopeful source, Mr. Shepardson indicates the earth- 
currents. In many cases telegraph-lines have been operated 
without the use of batteries. During the magnetic disturbances 
of 1892, the wires running between Providence and New York 
showed a difference of potential as high as 500 volts. Lines run- 
ning between New York and Buffalo showed a difference of poten- 
tial exceeding 600 volts, and on one occasion it reached the un- 
precedented magnitude of 768 volts. It is suggested that the 
energy from this source might be used for other purposes. 

Attention is called to the fact that many novel and interesting 
phenomena are being obtained by the use of alternating currents 
of very high frequency. These point toward the transmission of 
signals, and possibly of power, through space, without the use of 
conductors. Prospects of further development are based on a 
considerable measure of success already achieved, in the trans- 
mission of power by electricity, the transmitting of speech across 
the ocean, the manufacture of chemical products, and in chemical 
processes. A notable instance of this latter is the development of 
electric tanning. 

The great heat attainable by electric furnaces has been advan- 
tageously used in the reduction of refractory ores, and, in com- 
bination with pressure, considerable success has been met with 
in the manufacture of precious stones, and of carborundum. 
Very promising fields are said to be open to those who command 
a knowledge of both chemistry and electricity. 

In the matter of illumination, nearly all present methods rely 
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on the incandescence of some body heated to a high temperature, 
and electricity is looked to to solve the secret of the fire-fly, 
namely, light without heat. Finally, Mr. Shepardson treats of 
the possibilities of the application of electricity to agriculture, 
not merely to the work of the farm, but to the soil, the seed, and 
the growing plants. 


Currents of High Alternation and Frequency.—While Mr. 
Shepardson is prophesying concerning the future of electricity, 
Nikola Tesla has been conducting further experiments, the most 
startling of which, as told by Mr. T. C. Martin in 7he Century, 
New York, February, is the transmission through his own person 
of currents at a potential of more than 200,000 volts, vibrating a 
million times a second. It has always been supposed that ordi- 
nary currents of one or two thousand volts potential would surely 
kill, but while the scientific world is prepared to accept Tesla’s 
explanation that the high frequency, aided by his disruptive- 
discharge coil, affords perfect immunity, the disposition to test it 
in corpore vile is by no means general. After such a striking 
test, says the writer, Mr. Tesla’s body and clothing have contin- 
ued for some time to emit fine glimmers or halos of splintered 
light. In fact, an actual flame is produced by this agitation of 
electrostatically charged molecules, and the curious spectacle can 
be seen of puissant, white, ethereal flames, that do not consume 
anything, bursting from the ends of an induction coil as though 
it were the bush on holy ground. 

With such vibrations as can be maintained by a potential of 
3,000,000 volts Mr. Tesla expects some day to envelop himself in 
a complete sheet of lambent fire that will leave him quite unin- 
jured. Such currents as he now uses would, he says, keep a 
naked man warm at the North Pole, and their use in therapeutics 
is but one of the practical possibilities that has been taken up. 





THE OBSERVATORY ON THE SUMMIT OF 
MOUNT BLANC. 
The Problems It Is Designed to Solve. 
()™% of the most interesting problems with which science has 
concerned itself of late years is the investigation into the 
constituent elements of the heavenly bodies, and especially of the 


Sun, by means of the spectroscope. Whenever light passes 





through a gas, certain rays are absorbed, and the spectrum 
shows, in place of the absorbed rays, dark lines. Now, each ele- 
ment in a gaseous state produces a spectrum peculiar to itself, 
having lines of characteristic position and arrangement. If an 
observer knew the spectra of all the elements, he could tell at once 
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what gases composed the atmosphere which the ray of solar light 
under observation had passed through. But a ray of solar light 
passes through two atmospheres, that of the Sun and that of the 
Earth. Itisclear that we cannot decide on the nature of the Sun’s 
atmosphere until we have determined the influence of the terres- 
trial atmosphere on the spectrum. 

One of the keenest investigators in this line of research is Jules 
Pierre César Janssen, the eminent French astronomer. In 1886, 
he confined himself almost exclusively to the investigation of 
oxygen, and announced that this gas shows itself in the spectrum 
of aray of light passed through it, by a system of fine lines and 
bands which are not easily resolved. A year later he announced 
the laws which con- 





trol the phenomena ‘ 2 er sateen 
of absorption in i. 
oxygen. These 


laws are such that 
the spectrum shows 
sometimes the 


lines, sometimes 
the bands, some- 
times both. When 


M. Janssen inter- 
rogated the solar 
spectrum for oxy- 
gen, he found the 
characteristic lines 





and bands. Where 
did they come 
from ? Undoubt- 


edly, a part from 
the Earth’s atmos- 
phere. But didany 
part of them origi- 
nate in the Sun’s 


atmosphere? This 
was the problem 
which M. Janssen 


set himself tosolve, 
as told by Ida M. 
Tarbell in Mc- 
Clure’s Maga- 
New York, 
February. 

We know, she 


sine, 


says, that the gase- 
ous envelope of the 
Sun contains great 
quantities of hy- 
drogen; if it con- 
tains oxygen also, 
the time will come 
when the tempera- 
ture of the Sun will : 


be so far reduced 





that the two gases 





will unite,and form 
vapor. 

M. Janssen re- 
solved to find out the origin of the oxygen lines in the solar 
spectrum. It was evident that, if he could reach the limits of the 
Earth’s atmosphere and there examine the solar spectrum, the 
question would be solved at once. If the spectrum there showed 
the oxygen marks, they must be due to the presence of oxygen in 
the Sun. Not being able to reach this limit, M. Janssen decided 
to ascend as high as possible above the Earth’s surface for ob- 
servation. If he found that the lines grew paler, or disappeared, 
and that the degree of diminution in intensity and number corre- 
sponded to the difference in the quantity of oxygen in the Earth’s 
atmosphere at and below the point of observation, then he would 
be justified in concluding that on reaching the limit of the Earth’s 
atmosphere, all the lines would disappear from the spectrum and 
that consequently the atmosphere of the Sun contained no oxygen. 


The first experiment was made in 1888. The place chosen was 
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the station on the route to the summit of Mount Blanc called the 
Grands Mulets, ten thousand and seven feet above sea-level It 
was late in the season and the ascent was severe; but the weather 
proved favorable, and M. Janssen succeeded in making a series of 
experiments which led him to announce to the Academy of 


Science The lines and bands of the spectrum due to oxygen, 


result exclusively from the Earth’s atmosphere. ‘The solar atmo- 
sphere has nothing to do with the phenomenon. It is exclusively 
telluric.” 

Certain as the astronomer was of his conclusion, he was not sat- 


isfied. To make the experiments more decisive, he wanted to 


make his observations on the very summit of Mount Blanc, s,72 
feet higher. In 
a al —-—— spite of the difficul- 
ties, M. Janssen, 


with twenty-two 
guides, started on 
August 17 the fol- 
lowing year, reach- 
ing the summit on 
the 21st, after en- 
countering numer- 
ous difficulties, 
which led to the 
desertion of 


nine 
of the party. The 
weather was per- 


fect after reaching 
the summit,and M. 
Janssen 
the view as mag- 


describes 


nificent, and as em- 
bracing a bound- 
less field. M. Jans- 
sen’s report to the 
Sci- 
ence was made on 





Academy of 


September 22, 1890, 
and that 
his observations 
had confirmed the 


declared 


conclusions of his 
former experi- 
ments, that 


is no oxygen in the 


there 
gaseous envelope 
which 
the 
at least, no oxygen 


surrounds 
photosphere, 


with a constitution 
which allows it to 
light 
| the phenomenon of 


exercise on 


absorption which it 
produces in our at- 
But he 
announced other 


mosphere. 


By permission of S. S. McClure. 
and 
that, in his 


conclusions, 
said 
judgment, there would be an interest of the first order for science 
in establishing an observatory on the summit of Mount Blanc. 
The Academy responded favorably, a site was selected in 1891, and 
a gallery run through the snow about forty feet below the summit. 
No rock was touched, but observations led to the conclusion that 
the snow is very stable, and it was decided to build the observa- 
tory on the snow, with the lower story nearly submerged in it. 
The observatory, which was prepared at Meudon, weighed 
about fifteen tons, and was made up into seven or eight hundred 
loads for carriage on aman’s back. During the Summer of 1892, 
the workmen succeeded in getting a quarter of this material to 
the Grand Rocher Rouge, three thousand feet below the summit ; 
and on September 8, 1893, the observatory was in place, all done 
but a part of the terrace. M. Janssen arrived on September 11, 
and his first task was to renew the observation for oxygen with 
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an improved spectroscope; but the results only confirmed those 
reached before. 

From the top of Mount Blanc, the observer is able to look down 
through an atmosphere two-and-a-half miles in depth and watch 
the formation, movements, and disappearances of clouds, and the 
effects upon them of pressure, dampness, and electricity. Here 
he may unwind the cyclones and chain the lightnings. But by 
far the most fascinating study that will be pursued at the new 
observatory has reference to the planets. It is in a careful study 
of all their conditions that science will be able to say definitely 
whether they are habitable or not. 





THE POLAR RADIATION OF THE SUN AND 
ITS INFLUENCE IN FORMING THE HIGH 
AND LOW ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


N two papers (Amer. Meteorological Fournal, September, 
1893, and Astronomy and Astro-Physics, October, 1893), 
Frank H. Bigelow presented a statement of the evidence tending 
to prove that the Sun emits two distinct types of radiant energy. 
The first is diffused radially in all directions, the part falling 
upon the Earth, especially on its equatorial belt, being an electro- 
magnetic wave. The electro-motive force of this wave is assumed 
to originate in the atomic-oscillatory discharges of the ultimate 
ponderable matter of the photosphere, and is diffused, with inap- 
preciable loss, through the frictionless ether to the atmosphere. 
But the Sun emits also a polar magnetic field, emanating from 
some sort of a rigid nucleus, which comes to the Earth, concen- 
trating, according to the laws of magnetic conductivity, in the 
region embracing the magnetic and geographical poles. At the 
Earth, the polar radiation of the Sun is perceived in the spas- 
modic magnetic storms, the outbursts of visible auroras, and in 
certain other meteorological phenomena; but the perfect relation 
between the solar cause and the terrestrial effect, day by day, and 
persistently through long ranges of time, was lacking. The 
present paper is designed to explain this relation. After laying 
down the laws which determine the line of meeting of the east- 
ward-moving cold air, and the warm wind moving northwest; 
and describing the cyclonic and anti-cyclonic gyrations which 
result from their contact, the evidence of an extended series of 
observations (corrected by the application of the magnetic 
ephemeris and the lag interval) is presented to prove that the 
direct action of the solar polar magnetic field is responsible for 
the temperature waves, which build up the cyclonic and anti- 
cyclonic system of pressures and winds in the United States. 

The conclusion now follows: The solar magnetic-field repre- 
sents a type of radiant energy, probably a circular or spiral rota- 
tion of the ether, which surrounds the Sun on all sides, but is of 
variable strength in certain solar longitudes. In other words, 
the Earth passes through a series of hotter and colder regions as 
the Sun turns on its axis. Since the form of energy is magnetic, 
which of course means that it is a special form of ether-motion, 
this energy, approaching the Earth, itself a magnetic body, capa- 
ble of conducting the lines of force better in some directions than 
in others, is concentrated or focussed in the magnetic ovals sur- 
rounding the magnetic and geographical poles. Thus, the atmos- 
phere around the polar regions is intermittently heated or cooled 
according as more or less of this polar energy falls upon it; the 
temperature being a direct function of the radiant energy. Mag- 
netic energy, instead of being an obscure term in meteorology, 
comes to the front as the primary factor in all the weather- 
conditions, certainly of the United States. The strict response 
of temperatures to the peculiar variations of the magnetic field 
at all times not oe? makes it possible to calculate the weather- 
conditions specifically by means of the ephemeris and the lag, 
but is the key to the reading of the weather-maps. 

Mr. Bigelow suggests further, that in this radiation may be 
found the true cause of the great ranges of temperature in the 
polar regions known in the Glacial Epochs. It is only necessary 
to add a long geologic period to the eleventh-year period and the 
twenty-seven day period of the Sun, to account for such a period- 
ical change in the magnetic output of the Sun, as would serve to 
account for the periodical recurrence of a Glacial Epoch. In 
conclusion, Mr. Bigelow poiuts out that, in order that the meteor- 
ologist may reap the full benefits of these investigations, magnetic 


observations must be maintained in connection with meteorologi- 
cal stations. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


Hertz and His Discoveries.—The leading editorial in Na/ure, 
January 18, is an appreciative notice of Prof. Heinrich Hertz, 
whose death on New Year’s Day last was a great loss to physical 
science. Though a comparatively young man, he had won him- 
self a place by the side of the very greatest experimental investi- 
gators in history. His great work was done in 1889-90, and 
resulted in proving that electromagnetic oscillations are propa- 
gated through space in waves, and that these waves are ordinary 
radiant energy—that is, are light waves without the power of 
stimulating the retina—heat waves too long to affect the temper- 
ature nerves of the body. The brilliant series of confirmatory 
experiments that followed has not yet ended. We chronicled only 
recently, in these columns, a successful attempt to photograph in 
a darkened room by electric radiation. Like all great discoveries, 
that of Hertz was not sporadic but quite in line with the tendency 
ot thought on physical subjects. Many years ago the great Eng- 
lish physicist, James Clerk Maxwell, propounded his theory that 
the oscillations that constitute light are electromagnetic fluxes, 
and found that it lent itself to perfectly consistent mathematical 
treatment. Physicists had long hoped that the disturbances 
caused by a rapidly alternating electric-discharge might be de- 
tected and experimented upon, and had even proposed methods for 
attaining this end, but Hertz was the first to attack the problem 
systematically, and his efforts were crowned with success. ‘The 
characteristic device that enabled him to succeed was his “ detect- 
or,” a circuit of proper dimensions provided with an air gap. In 
this circuit the electric waves set up an electric oscillation, and 
the resistance of the air gap being overcome by the well-timed 
impulses, a spark leaped across—the visible sign of the disturb- 
ance, whose presence could thus always be detected. Hertz’s 
discoveries, illustrating as they did the work of the Englishman 
Maxwell, were more quickly appreciated in England even than in 
his native country, though his appointment to the chair of physics 
at Bonn, as successor to the celebrated Clausius, followed soon 
afterward. He received many honors, among which was the 
London Royal Society’s Rumford medal, conferred in 18go. 


Artesian Wells.—This name, says Prof. E. G. Smith (Ameri- 
can Waterworks Association, Milwaukee, Wis., September, 1893) 
should be applied only to deep wells penetrating an impervious 
stratum, and tapping water under pressure beneath it. It is 
loosely and improperly given to the ordinary driven well. At 
the same time any well that answers the description is properly 
an artesian well, even if the pressure is insufficient to cause 
spouting or does not even raise the water to the surface of the 
earth. The essential requisites are a porous layer between two 
impervious ones, so disposed that the water held in the porous 
layer will be under pressure from its own weight, and a suitable 
exposure at the outcrop of this layer; with a large collecting area, 
so that plenty of water may find access to it. As to purity, says 
Professor Smith, the scientific man never speaks now of that im- 
possibility “pure water”—all he asks is that it shall be good and 
wholesome. It seems certain now that artesian wells, especially 
deep ones, are always salter than ordinary wells, but the records 
as to depth and rate of flow, and the proper analysis, are desul- 
tory, and more statistics are greatly needed. All the wells in a 
given stratum appear to furnish water of the same character; 
thus, the excellent wells of the Mississippi Valley, which are 
bored in Potsdam sandstone, are much alike, the exceptions being 
probably due to infiltration from smaller water-bearing strata 
tapped by the well. Artesian well water has often a great deal 
of ammonia, but this is not due to decomposition of organic im- 
purities, but to the chemical reducing action of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen which is rarely absent from subterranean water. 


Poisoning by Toadstools.—Only one family of mushrooms, says 
Dr. C. McIlvaine, in The Therapeutic Gazette, produces fatai 
poisoning, and that is the Amanita family. These fungi are 
all umbrella-shaped, and about the base of the stem, which is 
generally bulbous, stays the principal part of the envelope from 
which they have burst. 
the white gills 
mere stain. 


They all have a ring near the top, under 
sometimes it is a plaited skirt, sometimes only a 
They live in woods or on the margins of wooded 
tracts, and never appear in open pastures, whereas the common 
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mushrooms shun the woods and love the open. The poison, 
which Dr. McIlvaine names amanztin, has a certain antidote in 
atropin, which must be given in heroic doses of 4, to »5 grain, 
injected hypodermically. This antidote was suggested by Dr. 
Gautier of Paris, but its action was first observed by an American 
physician—Dr. J. G. Shadle of Shenandoah, Pa. The common 
but comparatively harmless poisonous mushrooms act within five 
hours after eating; amanita never acts in less than eight hours, 
and sometimes not before twelve hours, and its characteristic 
symptom is a peculiar ashy pallor. In the former case the phy- 
sician relies on emetics and doses of sweet oil and whiskey; in 
the latter he administers atropin at once. ‘The atropin seems to 
destroy the poison in the system. The merest trace of amanitin 
arrests the action of a frog’s heart, but even after the lapse of 
four hours the injection of atropin sets it pulsating again. 


Decomposition of Liquids by Powders.—Dr. G. Gore (Bir- 
mingham Philosophical Society, England, [X., 1) finds that when 
an inert powder like silica is moistened with a solution, which is 
allowed to stand several hours and then poured off, the strength 
of that which remains adhering to the powder is generally not the 
same as that of the decanted part. In 97 cases that which stuck 
to the powder was stronger; in 13 cases it was weaker; in 30 cases 
there was no difference. The conclusion is that fine powders 
have generally the power of abstracting dissolved substances from 
their solvents, and this throws some light on the purification of 
water by filtration through soils. 


Electromotive Force from the Stars.—Prof. George M. Min- 
chin (Vature, January 18) has been able by the use of photo- 
electric cells, which are extremely sensitive to light, to obtain a 
measurable electromotive force by exposure to starlight alone. 
The cell, consisting of two metals in a liquid hydrocarbon, was 
fixed to a telescope in place of the eyepiece, and its poles were 
connected with an electrometer by which the electromotive force 
was measured. 
Sirius, =; volt. 


The light of Venus gave a force of about ;; volt ; 
These results show that the relative brightness 
of Venus to Sirius is much greater than has been supposed, much 
exceeding, for instance, the value given in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


Origin of Music.—Dr. S. Wilks (Medical Magazine, January) 
notes that, though music is regarded by many as a purely spirit- 
ual faculty, it is capable of a physiological explanation. Most in- 
vestigators acknowledge that it is closely connected with rhythm, 
as exemplified by movement, and Wallaschek, the author of the 
latest work on Primitive Music, believes that rhythm lies at its 
very foundation. But physiologists have long maintained that 
the muscular sense is the measure of time, and the time sense 
may, therefore, be referred to muscular contraction and relaxa- 
tion. There must be up-and-down movement or rhythm in all 
muscular action, and in this, therefore, music appears to have 
had its origin. 


The Boiling of Carbon in the Arc-Light.—M. Violle ( Fournal 
de Physique, December, 1893), who has already experimented 
widely on the phenomena of the electric arc, thinks he has estab- 
lished the fact that the carbon in the arc is always in a state of 
ebullition. This would account for the constancy of temperature 
and hence of brightness in the arc, for, as is well known, the tem- 
perature of a substance in ebullition is always constant. 


Balloons for Raising Sunken Vessels.—Two Russian en- 
gineers, Nowitzki and Pokrschiewnikitz, are said to be in treaty 
with the English Admiralty for raising the armored cruiser Vzc- 
forza which was sunk off the coast of Asia Minor on June 22, 1893. 
The engineers tested their contemplated method last August by 
raising a sunken boat in the Weichsel, near Warsaw. The boat 
lay atadepth of g meters (30 feet), and the engineers sent down 
divers with two waterproof balloons, which were fastened to the 
sides of the boat, and then inflated with air. The success of the 
experiment prompted them to the more ambitious enterprise of 
Taising the Vzcforza. Her displacement is 10,470 tons, and they 
propose to raise her by means of ten balloons, each with a cubic 
content of 1,700 cubic meters. The prime difficulty of the under- 
taking lies in the fact that the Vzcforza lies at a depth of 138 
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meters, which gives a calculated pressure of fourteen atmospheres. 
This difficulty it is proposed to overcome by means of a diving- 
chamber sufficiently strong to support the pressure, and so con- 
trived that the divers will be able to attach the balloons to the 
wreck without leaving the chamber. 
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There is nothing new in 
the proposal: the submarine engineer, Wilhelm Bauer, in 1863, 
by means of air-balloons, raised the steamship Ludwig, which 
had gone down in the Boden-See, in 1861. 


Sugar as a Work-Producer.—Dr. Vaughan Harley (London 
Royal Society, December 14, 1893) considers sugar as the princi- 
pal factor in the production of muscular energy, and gives not 
only chemical reasons for his belief but details the results of ex- 


periments that confirm it. It was found by comparing the 


strength on a day when nothing but water was taken into the 
stomach with that of a day when 500 grams of sugar were added 
to the water, that the sugar not only prolonged the time before 
fatigue occurred, but increased the muscular work done by from 
61 to 76 per cent. When added to a small meal it increased the 
work 6 to 39 per cent., and when added to the full meals of a day, 
from 22 to 36 per cent. The work done was estimated from re- 
sults obtained by the ergograph, the work done by the middle 
finger of each hand in raising weights being the quantity directly 
measured. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE diffusion process of extracting juice from fruits is gaining ground. 
It has long been applied in France in the extraction of beet-root juice for 
sugar, and it isnow used in making cider without a cider-mill or a cider-press, 
In crushing and pressing the apples the pure fruit-juice is not obtained, for 
much albuminoid matter is extracted with it from the cells. In the new 
process the juice is washed out from sliced fruit with cold water. Warm 
water acts more quickly, but the result is not nearly so savory. The water 
passes from one compartment filled with fruit, to another, and the process 
is so arranged that in each it meets fresher fruit than in the last, so that it 
leaves saturated with juice, or rather it and the juice change places, so that 
nearly pure juice issues from the machine. The results are said to be satis- 
factory in the highest degree. 


THE Reynolds-Corliss engine that furnished the power for the intra-mural 
railway at the World’s Fair made a somewhat remarkable record. It never 
stopped once for repairs during the continuance of the Fair, though it pro- 
pelled thirteen trains of five loaded cars each continually through the day. 
The engine was watched working for twenty-three successive hours by a 
committee of award, whose members satisfied themselves that though run- 
ning at the rate of 100 revolutions a minute, its speed did not vary 1 percent. 
even when its load was suddenly reduced 50 percent. “A few years ago,”’ 
says The Engineering Magazine, “such an engine would have been im- 
possible.” 


A NEW and improved method for welding aluminum has been dis- 
covered, and has proved so satisfactory that when subjected to a severe 
strain in testing, the welded joint proved of greater strength than the pure 
metal. The welding preparation is called a solder, though, properly speak- 
ing, it is not an alloy or solder, but a substance that unites with the pieces 
of metal to be welded, as it were fusing them together. The use of alumi- 
num has been restrained by the absence of some such method as this. A 
process of welding it has been known, but it was unsatisfactory owing to 
the weakness at the joint. The invention will hasten the day when alumi- 
num can be used in commercial quantities. 


RECENT experiments on the internal temperature of trees show that it is 
practically the same as that of the surrounding air, on an annual average, 
though the monthly means differ slightly. In general it takes a day for the 
outside temperature to penetrate to a tree’s heart, so occasionally there is 
about 20° difference. Generally speaking, a large tree is a little warmer 
than the air in cold months and a little colder than the air in warm 
months. 


A NEW sulphide of carbon has just been been discovered by Prof. von 
Lengyel of Buda-Pesth. It is a liquid having the composition C,S,, with 
characteristic disagreeable odor and corrosive action on the skin, is heavier 
than water, does not mix with it, and readily ignites. In combination with 
bromine, another substance of repulsive odor, it forms a compound of 
pleasant aromatic fragrance—a striking example of the changes wrought by 
chemical processes. 


THE first practical test of the great hydraulic tunnel, which has been 
under construction at Niagara Falls, N. Y., for the past three years, was 
made at 11 o'clock A. M. on January 25. The paper mill, which is the first 
to get the benefit of the power, is the largest of its kind in the world. Its 
contract calls for 6,600 horse-power, one-half of which is being used now. 
The hydraulic tunnel, with a capacity of 120,000 horse-power, is a success, 
and now there remains only the opening of the general power house, where 
5,000 horse-power turbines will operate 5,000 horse-power electric generators 
for the transmission of power in this form. This opening will take place on 
June 1, and it is intended to give the event a celebration, at which distin- 
guished savants, engineers, and State officials will be present. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HE people of Madagascar are in a high state of trepidation, 
and so are the Protestant missionaries, at the threatened 
conquest of the island by the French Government. That Mada- 
gascar would be a magnificent possession for any European power 
is, of course, beyond dispute. The island is about 1,400 miles in 
length, and is considerably larger than France. But the whole 
matter is tegarded, both in France and in England, as purely a 
religious question. The conquest is urged by the Jesuit mission- 
aries on religious grounds, and it is opposed vigorously by the 
missionaries of the London Missionary Society, for the very same 
reason. 

The Rev. A.G. Brown, according to a statement in The British 

Weekly, hassaid that, in the course of a ministry of twenty-seven 
years, the dona-fide members of his East End Tabernacle, in 
London, have increased from 250 to 5,560, which is the actual 
number of names on his church-register, and that he “stands the- 
logically exactly where he stood twenty-seven years ago.” Mr. 
Brown was a favorite pupil of the late Mr. Charles Spurgeon, and 
the statement made by him may be regarded as an important 
item in the world of religious thought. Both Mr. Spurgeon and 
Mr. Brown have attributed their large measure of popularity and 
success to their keeping in exactly “the old paths.” 

Dr. Parkhurst, of New York, has carried his warfare up to 
the very seats of justice. Those who questioned the advisability 
of Dr. Parkhurst’s methods, from a purely Christian point of 
view, now readily admit that he has done a work which none but 
a clergyman, occupying a leading position, could possibly have 
effected. 

The controversy regarding religious education is raging on 
both sides of the Atlantic. With us, it isa question of no religious 
teaching or Romanism. In Great Britain, there are three parties 
in the arenaof conflict. Theclergy of the Extreme High-Church 
wing are contending for some definite dogmatic teaching; the 
Nonconformists demand the retention of the Bible in the schools, 
but with no definite teaching; the Secularists urge the expulsion 
of all forms of religious teaching, even of the use of prayer and 
the reading of Scriptures. The School-Board Law leaves the 
decision of the matter entirely with each Local Committee, so 
that the controversy is likely to continue for years. It is now the 
question of the hour in London and in the town of Nottingham. 





DR. FARRAR’S FIRST SERMON. 


OLLOWING closely upon Dr. Parker’s first sermon, 7/e 
Independent, New York, has an account from the pen of 
Archdeacon Farrar of his first sermon. Dr. Farrar was ordained 
in Salisbury Cathedral, on Christmas Day, 1854. He was ap- 
pointed by the Bishop to read 
the Gospel, which is the usual 


didate who stands highest in 
the Bishop’s examination. On 
the day of his ordination one 
of the Salisbury clergy wrote 
to Mr. Farrar, asking him to 
preach in the workhouse in the 
afternoon, and as it was so short 
a notice and the whole morning 
was taken up with a long ordi- 
nation-service, the thoughtful 
chaplain of the workhouse sent 
young Farrar a volume of the 
“Church Homilies” and advised 
him to read the Homily on 
Christmas Day. 

Dr. Farrar says: I felt a dislike, however, to take the book with 
me and read a Homily which I did not know very well, and 
which would necessarily sound a little archaic. I therefore 
snatched what brief leisure I could, and sat down to write at least 
a sermonet. My.text was naturally the Angel’s Song, and I 
think a poorer little sermon could rarely have been preached. It 
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was an attempt to show what the world might have been if man 
had never fallen; what the world would be once more when God 
was all in all; and how we might personally attain this blessed- 
ness by faith in Him who for us men and for our salvation had 
taken our nature upon Him. I remember the scene now—my 
walk to Salisbury Infirmary; the gathering of poor, feeble, old 
men and women in the bare and miserable chapel; the ill- 
equipped and unprepared young deacon, a few hours old in the 
ministry, who had to read and preach to them; the vacant gaze 
of the old women and the stony stare of the old men as they lis- 
tened to a sermon of a style somewhat academic, and wholly un- 
suited to them; the fact that one at least, and I think several, 
unceremoniously got up and walked out, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, was very excusable. And yet, that wretched little 
sermon, which I believe exists somewhere, but at which I cer- 
tainly could not look without a shudder, contained one lovely 
passage which (as I faithfully explained) was not my own. It 
was the beautiful close of the Christmas Day Homily, and is, I 
think, the most beautiful passage in all the Homilies. It runs as 
follows: 

“Therefore, dearly beloved, let us not forget this exceeding 
love of our Lord and Saviour. Let us confess Him with our 
mouths, praise Him with our tongues, believe on Him with our 
hearts, and glorify Him with our good works. Christ is the 
Light; let us reveal the Light. Christ is the Truth; let us be- 
lieve the Truth. Christ is the Way; let us follow the Way.” 

Such was my first sermon, and a dead failure, I should imagine, 
if ever there was one. Why, it may be asked, did Inot take 
what would have been the natural and much more effective 
course, and speak to the poor people a few words extempore? 
Often and often since I have preached extempore to poor hay- 
makers in a barn, and to great congregations in cathedrals and 
elsewhere; and probably, with a little training, it would have 
come even more easy to me to preach without a manuscript than 
with one. But I never had one-quarter of a minute’s training or 
advice about either reading or preaching, and it never occurred 
tome that I could preach without book. The chief thing that 
strikes me as I look back across the vista of nearly forty years, 
is how sad was the neglect of that ordinary training, which might 
have made so many of us more effective, who belong to the gen- 
eration which is passing away ; how much we might have gained, 
if we had even been vouchsafed a little practice in the art of read- 
ing. How much our congregations might have been saved, if 
the elementary rules of elocution had ever been explained to us, 
and, above all, if some little instruction had been imparted to us 
about those things which constitute the faults or the merits of 
sermons. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE LONDON 
SCHOOL-BOARD. 


HE fight for religious education in the ‘“‘ Board-Schools” of 
London continues. A correspondent of Zhe Religious 
Review of Reviews has had an interview with Mr. Athelstan 
Riley, a strong advocate of religious education, and with Arch- 
deacon Sinclair. Mr. Riley said: I maintain, and will maintain 
to the last, that, if one common religion is to be taught under the 
Board, that religion should be a¢ /eas¢ Christian, z.e. founded on 
the belief in the divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
if we are to have a “compromise,” this is the bare minimum with 
which Christian ratepayers and Christian parents can be content. 
This is the issue now before the Board, and on this issue, in all 
probability, the next election will be fought, and on this issue I 
and all my colleagues will appeal frankiy and fearlessly to our 
constituents. Whether the common religion is the right thing is 
a different question. For my part, I think the attempt to teach 
the principles of the same religion to the children of Churchmen, 
Dissenters, Roman Catholics, Jews, Unitarians, and Secularists, 
is the most preposterous humbug invented by the wit of man. I 
believe in the great principle of education laid down by Lord 
Salisbury, that a parent ought to have his child brought up in 
accordance with his own religious convictions, not in accordance 
with the religious convictions of somebody else, or of a Board. 
In this principle alone, is to be found true religious liberty, com- 
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plete freedom of conscience, and the solution of this perpetual 
and intolerable “ 

Archdeacon Sinclair said: I regard the whole controversy with 
the deepest regret. When I was a member of the School Board 


religious question.” 


the cases of improper teaching on the part of individual masters 
did occur once or twice, and our method was to remonstrate 
with them, and if one was found unfit for teaching Scripture, 
then he was relieved of that particular duty, though, of course, 
not from his position as an elementary teacher. Those who do 
teach improperly among them are very few, and will be few if 
proper attention be paid to the existing safeguards. In my 
opinion, the Scripture Sub-Committee for the time will represent 
in a rough way the wishes of the people of London about religious 
instruction. The Scripture Sub-Committee, however strong the 
religious views of the members may be, will, in practice, carefully 
respect the convictions of the minority, and they will always be 
bound by the Act of Parliament, which provides that no teaching 
must be given to attach a child to any particular denomination. 
Those who lead the opposition on the Board to the existing sys- 
tem, avowedly state that they are not actuated by any friendly 
feeling, and I have observed an inclination on their part to reduce 
the present system to such a state as will end in a reductio ad 
absurdum. \should also add, in explanation of the very strong 
and, as it seems to some, almost inexplicable attitude of many of 
the Nonconformist leaders on the subject, that they have come to 
regard Churchmen as people who wish to extend and develop the 
Tractarian movement begun by the late Dr. Newman. 

At a meeting of the School Board at Nottingham, England, 
Canon Monaham, a leading Catholic priest, severely criticised 
the religious training given in the Board-School, and moved: 
“That, in order to lessen the evils arising from the present sys- 
tem of religious teaching in Board-Schools, it be hereby enacted, 
and be a rule of the Nottingham School-Board, that no teacher or 
other person whomsoever who does not profess belief in the Di- 
vinity of our Lord Jesus Christ shall be allowed to give religious 
instruction in any school under the Board.” 


LIBERALISM TRUE AND FALSE. 


HE Union Seminary Magazine, edited at the old Hampden- 

Sidney Seminary in Virginia, is still a representative jour- 

nal. In the January number is a striking article on “ Liberalism” 
from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Reed, of Nashville, Tenn. 

The Christian, if true to his profession, if loyal to his Master, is 
a broad and liberalman. His sympathies are unrestrained by 
sectional lines, unimpeded by national boundaries, and unham- 
pered by race-distinctions. They sweep round the world and 
gather the whole race into one brotherhood. The Christian, who 
adorns the doctrines of the Gospel, is a big-hearted man. He 
may be narrow in certain directions, but his heart is as broad as 
the race. He has room in it for Jew and Greek, Scythian, Bar- 
barian, bond and free. This Aeart-liberalism is not only en- 
joined by the Bible, but it is an actual product of the Gospel as 
is manifest in the great missionary work of the Church. The 
new man in Christ is a broader man than the old. He is lifted 
out of a narrow circle of selfish interests. 

But there is another liberalism, altogether different from that 
which is enjoined in the Bible. It has its seat not in the heart, 
but in the intellect, and its achievements lie not in the field of 
practical benevolence, but of speculative thought. It extends its 
energies to advanced thinking, and its breadth is confined for the 
most part to its own views. 

This intellectual liberalism is found within the pale of the 
Church. It has a great attraction for minds that are ambitious 
of leadership and who can only hope to get in the lead by leaving 
the old paths. ‘They have cast off the shackles of traditionalism, 
renounced their allegiance to dogma, and stand upon that broad 
platform which “beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things,” but “zzszsteth on nothing.” Now the question arises, 
to what extent can a Christian man, amember of Christ’s Church, 
and thereby proclaiming Christ as his Master, be broad and lib- 
eral in his views? This question must be answered by another, 
does Christ propose to define and control the views of His dis- 
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ciples? If so, then the Christian man can be broad and liberal 
only within the limits prescribed by Christ, and it is folly and 
rebellion in him to claim a breadth and liberalism beyond that. 
As a matter of fact, almost the only thing that Christ does pro- 
pose is to define and control the views of His disciples touching 
all matters of faith and practice, of doctrine and duty. “‘ Except 
ye be converted and become as little children ye shall in no wise 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” He demands that we shall 
prostrate our intellects as well as our hearts before Him, and 
that we shall learn from Him what to think and believe as well 
as what todo. Was He dogmatic in His teaching? Never was 
man more so. 

To scout dogma is to renounce Christ. Never was a teacher 
more narrow than Christ in certain directions. He limits the 
pilgrim to one way, and that the Narrow Way. The Christian 
must, therefore, be narrow in certain directions, for to preach 
broadness where the gate is narrow is to betray souls. In some 
particulars, Christ may be considered intolerant. He uttered 
woes unto the world because of occasions of stumbling. “If thy 
hand, or thy foot cause thee to stumble, cut it off and cast it from 
thee: it is good for thee to enter into life maimed or halt, rather 
than having two hands or two feet to be cast into the eternal 
fire.” The Christian then must be intolerant in certain particu- 
lars. Not in the way of persecution, but in the way of faithful 
warning. There is dogmatism, and there is narrowness, and there 
is intolerance—all these hateful and much anathematized things— 
adhering to Christianity. They made it offensive to the Romans; 
they have made it offensive to the world from that age to this. — 


THE WORLD AND ITS MOODS. 


HERE are few preachers more acceptable to London audi- 

ences, whether in the lecture-hall, the Cathedral, or the 

Church, than Bishop Boyd Carpenter, of Ripon, who purposes 
visiting America during the present year. 

Dr. Carpenter was one of the Canons of Windsor, and it is 
said, that when he was appointed Bishop of Ripon, the Queen 
stated to the Prime 
Minister that her only 
objection to the ap- 
pointment was the cir- 
cumstance that it would 
deprive her of the help- 
ful ministrations of one 
from whom she had 
learned so much. A 
volume of Bishop Car- 
penter’s sermons, dedi- 
cated to the working- 
men in Leeds, entitled, 
“The Son of Man 
among the Sons of 
Men,” has just been 
issued, and among 
the many excellent 
thoughts, we find these 
on **The World and Its 
Moods :” 


Society has its moods, é 
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as well as its limita- 
tions. The Story of 
Blind Bartimzeus illus- 
trates this, for it not 
only shows us what the 
world could do, and what it could not do, but it shows us what 
it did do,—the action of the world in the case of this man may be 
described in one word, hindrance. It hindered the man in his 
attempt to realize his most cherished dreams. He lifted up his. 
voice in earnest appeal. Society chided him for his cry, “They 
rebuked him that he should hold his peace.” 

And the picture is true to life. The world is intolerant of the, 
best aspirations of men; it resents the attitude of those who take, 
aline of theirown. The world has a way of stifling the utter-, 
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vances of the great and unexpected voices which are lifted up in 
earnest desire and noble appeal. 

Genius has found itso. The poet, like the prophet, finds little 
thonor among his own folk. The aspirations of true genius have 
often met with but a chilling reception in the world. The world 
thas hindered, frowned upon, and too often clamored down, the 
man whose intellectual range was beyond the grasp of average 
dulness. The efforts of noble-hearted men to improve the con- 
dition of their fellow-men have been met with suspicion, and as- 
sailed with misrepresentation. Even a Howard and a Wilber 
force could not escape detraction ; and society has shouted against 
those who have cried aloud in the cause of humanity, and has 
bidden them to hold their peace. The reformer has fared no 
better. Gideon must be suspected. David's patriotic utterance 
will be rebuked. There are always Eliabs to be found who chide 
the aspirations of young faith. And even Apostles, proclaiming 
a nobler life and spiritual emancipation, will be spoken against as 
those “ who turn the world upside down.” The world likes to pat- 
ronize those who are content with its patronage; but it is intol- 
erant to those who exhibit independence of judgment or conduct. 

Both self-dependence and single-mindedness are necessary for 
success in life. Self-reliance alone may miss the mark. It can 
-easily degenerate into self-conceit; and self-conceit is too often 
content with imaginary victories, and scorns the trouble to secure 
“success. The companion virtue of self-reliance ought to be 
single-mindedness. For it is single-mindedness which seeks, by 
concentration of all the attention and all the powers upon one 
thing, to secure the end in view. It will cast overboard the most 
precious freightage in order to reach its harbor. Cesar knows 
when to burn his boats. Industry knows that many a social 
pleasure, and many an hour of relaxation, must ruthlessly be sac- 
‘rificed, if ultimate victory is.to be achieved. Like Lord Eldon, 
it knows that the way to success is to live like a hermit and work 
like a horse. The message of successful lives is the lesson of a 

‘single-minded devotion to the object in view. 





EARLY CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS. 


HE London Society for the Promoting Christian Knowledge 

has just issued a deeply instructive and interesting work on 

““The History of Early Christian Art,” compiled by the Rev. 

Edward L. Cutts, D.D. The special object of the book is to 

make more widely known the results which the study of the re- 

mains of early Christian art has attained in throwing light upon 
the early history of the Church. 

By the time that the Christian Church needed to employ the 
arts in its services, the 
decadence of classical 
art had fully set in, and 
the decline continued 
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_JEWELLED CROSS ON A WALL-PAINTING. 


its character, and not 
equal to the contempo- 
rary work of heathen 
art, because it was im- 
possible for the Early 
Church to obtain the 
services of the greater 


Cy ° artists of Rome, or 
¥ Athens, or Alexandria. 
Qh : Therefore, the early art 
Ns PACA a of Christianity is of a 
| very low character when 
° Fil ws compared with the ear- 
= a) a lier classical art, and 
4) very feeble when com- 
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pared with the art of 
later ages. This early 
Christian art, with all 
its defects, is, however, 
of the highest interest 
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to us; because it is the autograph record in art-language of the 
Church of those times,—its doctrines and worship, manners and 
customs, hopes and aspirations. Those times are of special mo- 
ment in the history of the Church, for then the traditions of 


























THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


Lateran Museum, (About a.pD. 300.) 


Christian teaching were linked closely to the life of Christ and 
the teachings of Apostolic men. 

As the Church emerged from obscurity and poverty, the Chris- 
tian communities worshipped in the spacious and handsome upper 
rooms, or in the stately pillared atria of the homes of wealthy 
converts; and at a comparatively early period, they built public 
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WALL-PAINTING, CEMETERY OF ST. CECILIA, ROME. 


churches. The earliest specimen of a Christian church now 
standing is found in the ruins of the church at Chagga, in Syria, 
which M. de Vogue thinks must belong to the end of the Third 


Century. It is, therefore, in no sense a very early representation 
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of church architecture. It is in the catacombs and in the tombs 
of the early Christians that we fad the most important remains 
of early Christian art. But it is the symbolism of the paintings, 
sculptures, and inscriptions which are of special value, as hand- 
ing down to us the beliefs and teachings of these early Chris- 
tians. One example, interesting to note, is that THz Cross was 
in constant use asasign-manual from early times; for Tertullian 
says: “In all our travels and movements, in our going out and 
in our coming in, in putting on our shoes, at the bath, at the 
table, in the lighting our lamps, in lying down, in sitting, what- 
ever employment occupies us, we mark our forehead with the 
sign of the Cross.” And yet, strange as it may appear, the Cross 
does not appear among the early symbols of Christian art. To 
the pagan mind the Cross was associated only with ideas of ridi- 
cule and ignominy, just as the “gallows” is in modern times. 
In art it first appears in the form of a plain Greek cross in an 
epitaph on the monumental stone of Xeve, the wife of Basileo, in 
St. Lawrence’s Church, Verona, and was placed there in the year 
407. In later sarcophagi and mosaics it appears as an emblem 
of Christ’s Person (not of His Passion). ‘There is an early spec- 
imen of this jewelled cross on a wall-painting, from the cemetery 
of Pontianus in Rome, and which is given in our illustration. 
The earliest Christian symbol known is that of Christ as the 
Good Shepherd, and our illustration is photographed from a 
marble figure now in the Lateran Museum, and which probably 
dates about the close of the Second Century. This symbol is 
found in ruder forms in the Catacombs. The picture taken 
from a wall-painting in the cemetery of St. Cecilia, Rome, is 
very instructive as representing the common attitude of prayer in 
the Early Church. Tertullian speaks of it as “looking up, with 
hands spread open, and head uncovered,” and further remarks, 
that “this position of prayer adopted by the Early Church repre- 
sented Christ on the Cross.” It was an attitude universally 
adopted in the Early Church. 


A Universal Church.—During the sessions of the World’s 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago last Autumn, it was said that 
its outcome might be the establishment of a new Church, the 
platform of which would consist of two planks, namely, “All re- 
ligions are true,” and “All religions are false.” The report was 
regarded as a hoax at the time, but 7ze New York Tribune 
learns that there is some truth in the report. About three 
months ago, a circular letter was issued by the Rev. Dr. H. W. 
Thomas, of the People’s Church, Chicago; the Rev. Dr. W. S. 
Crowe, a Universalist clergyman of Newark, N. J.; Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch, a prominent Jewish rabbi, and the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, a well-known Unitarian clergyman, calling for a confer- 
ence to organize a Universal Church. The conference was held; 
and as a result of its deliberations a non-Christian, creedless 
Church is to be startedin Chicago within a fewdays. Mr. Jones 
defines the object of the movement very much as follows. “Let 
us step out and on to a platform upon which neither Christianity, 
Buddhism, Brahminism, nor agnosticism has any pre-emption. 
On that broad plain of humanity let us build a temple of universal 
religion dedicated to the inquiring spirit of progress, to the help- 
ful services of love. Some such Church as this already exists. 
It exists all over the world where commerce and science, letters 
and philanthropy have gone to break down the conceits of creed 
and the pretensions of sects. We believe that in the so-called 
ttberal forces of America—the Unitarian, Universalist, Reformed 
Jewish, Ethical Culture and independent movements—there is 
found the material for the great prophetic free Church of America, 
democratic, progressive, helpful; a Church where heresy-hunters 
will be absolutely impossible, because the spirit which makes 
heretics will be the central inspiration of its life—the spirit of 
inquiry, the spirit of individual responsibility in matters of 
thought.” 


Zoroaster and the Bible.—In 7he Nineteenth Century, Lon- 
don, January, the Rev. Dr. L. H. Mills devotes a paper to the 
interesting discussion of the relation of Christianity to Zoroas- 
trianism, with the object of emphasizing the long-suspected and 
now undoubted fact that it pleased the Divine Power to reveal 
some of the most important articles of our Catholic Creed first to 
the Zoroastrians, and through their literature to the Jews and 
ourselves. As of prime importance in this connection he empha- 
sizes especially the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, of 
which the Jews hardly betrayed a conception before the time of 
Isaiah. ‘The orthodox Jew was, in fact, a Sadducee, denying the 
existence of a future state, while the Pharisee (signifying Farsee 
or Persian) was simply a convert to Mazda worship—a Zoroas- 
trian. From Zoroastrianism too was derived the prediction of 
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the coming Saviour who should be conceived by a Virgin of the 
seed of Ahara Mazda. But by far the greatest and noblest ser- 
vice which Mazda worship rendered to Judaism, and through it 
to Christianity, was the propagation of the doctrine that virtue is 
chiefly its own reward, even in the great religious reckoning, and 
vice its own punishment. 


NOTES. 


TuE following dispensation by Archbishop Corrigan for the 
Diocese of New York, and granted by the authority of the Holy 
See, will be of general interest : 

I.—The use of flesh-meat, as also of eggs and white meats, is 
permitted at every meal on Sundays of Lent, and at the principal 
meal on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, with the 
exception of Ember Saturday and Holy Saturday. 

II.—The use of white meats is allowed every day in Lent at 
the evening collation, and also at the principal meal on the days 
on which the use of flesh-meats is forbidden. 

III.—A small piece of bread, with a cup of coffee, tea, or choc- 
olate, can be taken in the morning. 

IV.—Where it is not convenient to take the principal meal at 
noon, it is lawful to invert the order, and take a collation in the 
morning and dinner in the evening. 

V.—Dripping and lard may be used in the preparation of the 
kinds of food which are permitted. 

VI.—On Sundays there is neither fast nor abstinence, but fish 
cannot be used with flesh-meat at the same meal at any time dur- 
ing Lent. 

VII.—Those who are exempt from the precept of fasting can 
partake of flesh-meat at every meal during the day when, by spe- 
cial indult, flesh-meat is permitted at the principal meal. 


The New York Evangelist gives the results of the Rev. Dr. 
Shaw’s visits in a district on the west side of New York. Of the 
4,516 families visited, 1,257 were Roman Catholics, 933 Episco- 
palians, 667 Presbyterians, 395 Lutherans, 292 Methodists, 272 
Baptists, 30 Congregationalists, 40 Dutch Reformed, 62 of mixed 
denominations, 142 Jews, 288 who expressed no preference, 187 
from whom no information could be secured, one infidel, one 
Socialist, one Greek, one Buddhist, one Christadelphian. 


The New York Tribune calmly asserted that acertain Unita- 
rian minister was the only minister drafted for army-service dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion. Dr. Buckley, of 7he New York 
Advocate, immediately consulted his army-records, and produced 
a list of about fifty-five more ministers who were similarly 
drafted; and he now suggests that the unstatistical statistician can 
have more names if he wants them. 


The Hebrew Fournal, New York, reports that the Court of 
Sheriffs of the city of Oldenburg, Germany, gave judgment 
against the leader of the anti-Semites, the ex-teacher Herr D. 
W. Albers, for having affixed to the wall of the house of the mer- 
chant Wallheimer, of that place, a label bearing the inscription: 
“Do not buy of the Jews.” He was convicted and fined thirty 
marks. Although lenient, the judgment is, nevertheless, note- 
worthy as showing that the anti-Semites cannot in all parts of 
Germany play their pranks with impunity. 


Ram’s Horn says that Colonel Ingersoll once called on Phillips Brooks, and 
the great preacher received him at once, although he has declined to see 
many distinguished preachers. “Why have you shown me this marked 
distinction?” inquired the Colonel. ‘‘The reason is simple,’ replied Dr. 
Brooks. “If those preachers die, I'll be sure to meet them again in Heaven, 
whereas had you gone away and died I should never have met you again: 
I thought I had better take no chances.”’ 


” 


AN English paper tells a good story of clerical presence of mind. A curate 
entered the pulpit, and was about to preach one of the late Rev. Charles 
Bradley’s homilies. He was for a moment horrorstruck by the sight of the 
Rev. Charles Bradley himself in a pew beneath him. Immediately he re- 
covered enough self-possession to be able to say: ‘The beautiful sermon I 
am about to preach is by the Rev. Charles Bradley, whom I am glad to see in 
good health among us assembled here.” 


THE late Dean Merivale, the historian, was famous for his pithy sayings. 
Speaking at a great festival, the Dean said: ‘God has set the world on two 
pillars, money and matrimony, and on the right use of money and the right 
relation of the sexes depends everything.” 


A CATHOLIC paper says that the Archbishop of Cashel, examining a little 
peasant boy on the catechism, asked him, ‘‘ What is matrimony?” The 
little fellow couldn’t recall the words of the answer, but determined not to 
be beaten, replied: ‘‘Two people getting married, Your Grace.”” ‘‘Could 
two little boys get married ?’’ pursued the Archbishop. “ Yis, Your Grace.” 
“ How is that?” “Totwo little girls, Your Grace.”’ 


IT is told of one of the most austere bishops of the American Episcopal 
Church, that once when catechizing a class of boys, he called attention to 
the disobedience of Jonah and the consequent punishment. To enforce the 
esson, he said in his stern way: ‘‘ And now, boys, how did Jonah feel when 
the whale swallowed him?’’ One bright lad answered: ‘I think he felt 
down in the mouth.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


PROBABILITIES OF A RUSSO-GERMAN WAR. 


I S. BLIOCH, in a series of articles in Russky Viestnzk, St. 
« Petersburg, discusses the causes and consequences of the 
coming war in Europe. In his last article, he confines his atten- 
tion to the question of a Russo-German war and its outcome. 

It cannot be denied, he thinks, that the enormous military re- 
sources and continuous preparations for war are likely to lead to 
a collision from sheer necessity to find an outlet for the pent-up 
energies. The officers of the German army, coming from a 
hereditary military class, are always disposed to the only line of 


activity which justifies their existence and opens up brilliant 


prospects of promotion. At the same time, even should Ger- 
many take the initiative in opening hostilities, it will be just to 
recognize the fact that Germany is indebted to Europe generally 
for that condition which renders war possible at any moment. 

The German people, however, are far from anxious to engage 
in war. They do not harbor any blind hatred of Russia. Their 
high degree of civilization makes them averse to unreasonable 
war, and only capital errors on the part of other nations can pro- 
voke their active hostility. Moreover, the very alliances created 
by the unification of Germany place obstacles in the way of an 
accidental outbreak, since the initiative does not depend on the 
impulse of a Cabinet, but on the assent of several allies. 

Caprivi has declared that Germany has no desire for war, 
while she would have everything at stake in war,—even the exist- 
ence of the Empire. It is true that the feeling of the people is not 
of decisive importance in the eyes of the governing Ministry, but 
what promise can the Ministry itself see in a war with Russia? 
Surely, Germany cannot count on obtaining any such enormous 
monetary compensation from Russia in case of victory, as was 
forced from France. The coming war will call for such sacrifices 
of the countries involved that the national accumulations will be 
exhausted, while so far as credit is concerned, even the victors 
would find it difficult to obtain loans on easy terms, to say noth- 
ing of the vanquished. Then, as for acquisition of territory, it 
is doubtful whether German statesmen have ever entertained the 
notion that they could advantageously annex Russian territory. 
Can the successful Germanization of Russian territory be hoped 
for? We see that, even in the districts acquired from Poland by 
Germany from one to five hundred years ago, the importance of 
the Polish element is constantly reasserting itself, and growing 
Polish associations and organs are founded, and Polish represen- 
tatives are elected, in spite of the fact that there is neither any 
rich class of Polish land-owners nor any organized educated Polish 
population. 

And would Germans be willing to emigrate to newly-conquered 
Russian districts? Neither the political, economic, nor social 
conditions that they would find there would be favorable. Labor 
would be scarce, and the national prejudices and dislike of the 
conquerors keen. On the other hand, there is America, which 
welcomes the German emigrant cordially, and where he finds 
work, agreeable social conditions, prosperous and honored coun- 
trymen, and prospects of rapid advancement. 

Politically, Germany would be weakened instead of strengthened 
by Russian territory. Even as things stand, there is no stable, 
homogeneous working majority in her national legislature, and 
the sending there of more Slav Delegates would make the task of 
governing the Empire still more difficult. 

When we take into consideration the fact that the outcome of a 
war with Russia is, at best, uncertain, that it is just as likely 
that Russia might win as that the victory should go to Germany, 
and then add the further fact, thoroughly appreciated by German 
statesmen, that Germany would risk evervthing without any 
prospect of substantial advantage even in the event of complete 
victory, we must conclude that there is no probability of a Ger- 
man aggression upon Russia. 


Europe’s Military Waste.—7he New York Fournal of Com- 
merce reviews the military and financial situation in Continental 
Europe, and shows that the military policies are imposing bur- 
dens which must compel an early resort to war as a means of 
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A few figures may indicate the extent of 
which this military waste has been carried within the last twelve. 
to fifteen years. The national debts of the five countries chiefly 
concerned in this policy compare as follows, at the two periods : 


1878. 1801. 
SREEP OW Ee IME & Kc chee ceccecese » 710,000,000 $2,550,000,000: 
Austro-Hungary $1,71 $2,85 

1879. 1892. 


44,000,000 436,000,000 


1878. 1892. 
| RES SRS Saag Ain ale oan ree I, 950,000,000 2,395,000,000 
The Dreibund States......... $3, 704,000,000 5,681,000,000 
357 5 
SN So a ites cee swede ts 1,977,000,000, OF 53.5 per ct. 
1879. 1893. 
eto Co oe. Se eae $3, 750,000,000 $6, 105,000,000 
1878. 
RS RS eS Oo ee » 750, 000, 006 , 386, 000, 000 
Russia 1,75 000 38€ " 


$10, 491,000, 000. 

So that, within the past fourteen years, the three Powers con- 
stituting the Dreibund have increased their debts in the aggre- 
gate, $1,977,000,000, or at the rate of 53.5 per cent., while France: 
and Russia combined have increased theirs by $4,941,000,000, or 
at the rate of go percent. Nor is this the full measure of the in- 
crease of their military burdens, for, in addition to their enor- 
mous borrowings, the Dreibund States have increased their tax- 
ations 43 per cent. and France and Russia at the average of 22 
percent. These nations have already mortgaged their resources 
for military purposes to the full extent of the great increase in 
wealth that would otherwise have accrued to them from the mar- 
velous development of industrial forces within the same period, 
so that, to them, the last half-generation has been virtually lost 
for all the great ends of human progress. In some of them, an 
actual retrogression has taken place. Since 18go, the revenue of 
Italy has fallen off $50,000,000, and she is carrying a floating 
debt of $125,000,000, against which she is unable to borrow a 
dollar, while her trade and finance are in a state of almost hope- 
less wreck, and there seems to be literally no remaining expe- 
dient for getting more revenue. What is to be the outcome of 
this most disastrous state of affairs? It would seem inevitable 
that there must be war, disarmament, or bankruptcy. 


France and Russia ....... ....$5,550,000,000 





THE NAPOLEONIC IDEA. 


HE monarchical idea has gained strength of late in France, 
and the European Press has not been slow to note this fact. 

“It is,” says the Zaged/att, Vienna, “of some interest to watch 
the progress of the Napoleonic idea in the French papers, espe- 
cially as it is voiced by men who have some influence in the 
Nation. Bonaparteism is now a factor in French politics which 
must be taken into consideration. As yet it lives only in the 
vivid imagination of the French people, but those who remember 
the teachings of French history will not be surprised to find at 
any time that the remembrance of the fascinating deeds of the 
First Consul has again roused in the French the thirst for glory.” 
The Politische Nachrichten, Berlin, says: “‘France has re- 
turned to the cult of Napoleon I. and his times. On the stage, in 
literature, in the sa/oms, in the clubs, in poetry and prose, on the 
boulevards, everywhere, the First Empire has appeared as a deus 
ex machina. Hector Pessard, the eminent Republican, thinks 
that two enemies threaten France: Socialism and Bonaparteism. 
The latter, to succeed, does not need a man named Bonaparte to 
lead it, but only a man of action. 
such aman. Jules Simon also looks with distrust upon the situ- 
ation. He tells his countrymen that it is impossible for the 
French of to-day to do over the great deeds of their ancestors, 
and thinks it would be positively wicked to repeat the mistakes. 
of the First Empire. General du Baroil, the gruff old soldier, 
goes to the point at once. ‘The French people want the honors 
of war,’ he says. ‘Does any one believe that a deputation of 
Russia’s greatest scientists or lawyers would have had the same 
enthusiastic reception that was accorded to her sailors?’ All 
these evidences of a lively Bonaparteist movement should not be 
overrated, but neither should they be underrated, because they 


The country is ready to obey 
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may take a concrete shape at any moment and become a menace 
to Europe. And this menace springs from the same source as in 
the times of the first Napoleon: The wish of the French people 
to make all Europe the footstool of the French throne.” 

The Figaro, Paris, says: “Our reporter interviewed M. Emile 
Zola to get his opinion of the reawakened love for Napoleon. 
The great novelist knows the people better than any one else, 
and he believes that the masses are like people who wish for a 
breath of fresh air. The present political atmosphere is suffoca- 
ting, a new condition of affairs would give us relief.” 

La Fustice, Paris, is of the opinion, that “the Republic has 
proved that it cannot satisfy the soul of the people. It is not 
only rotten to the core, it is also impotent, and unable to inspire 
grand thought in men.” 

La Nation, Paris, says: “The masses of the French people feel 
instinctively that the time is approaching when the ill luck of 
France will turn into a period of good fortune. Great events are 
approaching, and /a fafrze will bring back the sword of Bona- 
parte to the banks of the Rhine and to the passes of the Alps.” 

Georges Thiebaud in Le Gaz/ozs, Paris, writes: ‘“‘ France has 
had enough of Parliamentarism. The experience of the past few 
years would have been impossible if the country had not fallen 
into a kind of stupor, and thus it was easy for unscrupulous poli- 
ticians to do as they pleased. Now, the temper of the people has 
changed. The Nation yearns to be up and doing, and those who 
can lead it to glorious deeds will have its help and obedience.” 


“ar 


IS HE ENGLISH OR GERMAN ? 


“T° HERE is considerable discussion in England and Germany 

over the partial renunciation of the annuity which the Duke 
of Coburg-Gotha (Duke of Edinburgh) receives from England. 
It is specially interesting to note the fact that at the present 
time we hear rumors of the possibility of a war between these 
nations. In the British House of Commons, Mr. Dalziel ques- 
tioned the Government if the £10,000 which the Duke continues 
to draw as a member of the British Royal Family could ever be 
applied in a manner hurtful to British interests. Sir John Rigby 
“declined to answer, which provoked much mirth.” 

In the Reichstag, on February 5, Herr Friedberg, National 
Liberal, inquired the Government’s position in regard to the 
Coburg-succession question. He said that the dual position of 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha as a German sovereign and asa 
Prince of a foreign State was incompatible with German national 
feeling, and he suggested that the Duke should renounce his Brit- 
ish nationality. Chancellor von Caprivi, in reply, declared that 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha was the lawful sovereign of the 
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If England and Germany go to War,— 
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Where Will the Duke of Coburg-Gotha-Edinburgh Be? 
~Kladderadatsch. 
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Duchy, and that his sovereignty excluded all dependence upon a 
foreign State. 


The Hamburger Nachrichten (Bismarck’s paper) ridicules 
the interpellation in the House of Commons. “The English 
Parliament may pass any kind of resolutions it pleases,” says the 
paper, ‘‘these resolutions are of no value whatever where a Ger- 
man Prince is concerned. But Gladstone has said, it is not in 
the interest of the British people if a British Prince is allowed to 
cut his relations with England because he occupies a throne 
somewhere else. This is quite enough to arouse the feelings of 
Germans, and cause them to demand an explanation from the 
Duke himself.” 

The National Zeitung, Berlin, says: “ A foreign Princess, mar- 
ried to a German Prince, may be allowed to accept pin-money 
from her people; but a foreigner who becomes a German Prince 
must not take foreign bounty. The times are past when, as in 
the case of the former Kings of Hanover, a German ruler was 
paid by England, and the Germans had to be satisfied with it. 
Gladstone is inclined to skip the question, if the Duke remains a 
British subject. _But Germany must insist that one who rules in 
Germany is solely a German.” 

The Daily News, London, says: “The second son of. the 
Queen has ceased to be a member of Her Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil. He may not be exactly a German subject, but he is a reign- 
ing Duke, under a system which has the German Emperor for its 
head. We sympathize with those who oppose the payment of 
further annuities to the Duke; he is to all intents and purposes a 
foreigner.” 

The Daily Chronicle, London, says: “We are very much as- 
tonished that the Duke should ask for further payment of the 
annuity, and that Parliament should grant it. When a Royal 
Prince ceases to be a British subject, it is perfectly immaterial 
whether he lives in Englandor not. To pay him £10,000 because 
he consents to pass some of his time in these Islands, is enough 
to take one’s breath away.” 


THE ‘*“*OMLADINA.” 


\ JE have heard a great deal recently of the Omladina, a 
secret society in Bohemia. The word Omladina, says the 


Augsburger Zeitung, though of Slavic origin, is not Bohemian 
youth.” 


but Servian, and means “ It first came into prominence 






OMLADINA 


PUBLIC OPINION 





Take .hese Gloves to Handle that Cur.—/igaro, lienna. 


as a designation for a secret society in 1859 or 1860, when a Young 
Men’s Association was organized among the Southern Slavonians, 
having for its aim the liberation of Servia from Turkish rule. 
Garashanin senior, the father of the Servian writer and politician 
Miljutin Garashanin, was one of the first members of the Associ- 
ation. When Prince Michael Obrenowitch was murdered in 
Topschider Park, the Omladina was accused of playing a leading 
part in the tragedy, and repressive measures were adopted against 
the Society. During the Sixties, the Omladina was noted for its 
opposition to the Hungarian Government, and the agitators of 
this opposition were severely punished. In Bohemia, the Omla- 
dinists follow the same course as the Fenians in Ireland, which 
explains the enmity of the Austrian Imperial Government against 
the society. 

The members of the Omladina, who are at present on trial in 
Prague, are very young men. Of the whole seventy-seven there 
are fourteen accused of high treason. 

The Anzezger, Berlin, says: 

‘As romantic as the Omladina itself is evidently the case which 
led to the arrest of its members. The whole thing reads like a 
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gigantic penny novel. The murdered shoemaker, who was ac- 
cused by some members of the Bohemian Diet, especially by 
Deputy Herold, as an agent provocateur of the police, bore 
among his fellow Omladinists the name “ Rigoletto of Tuscany.” 
His right name was Mrva, which means Dung. He feared that 
an attack upon his life would be made, but did not suspect Dolezal 
and Dragome, the men who executed the death-warrant pro- 
nounced by the Omladina. The society would not be very dan- 
gerous, if it existed only in Prague. But convincing proof has 
been brought forward that branches exist in twenty-three Aus- 
trian cities. This explains the extremely confident manner of the 
murderers, who believe that the court will discharge them, al- 
though they have confessed their guilt. 

The Vienna Free Presse says: “This Fenianism could not 
have gained any advantages in Bohemia if the Taaffe Ministry 
had not continually made love to the Bohemian Nationalists.” 


Taxation in the Argentine.—The South American Journal, 
London, says that the Argentine Republic is a much-governed 
country. The 5,000,000 inhabitants paid, last year, to the 
National and Provincial Governments, and to the municipali- 
ties of the Capitals and Rosario, no less a sum than $121,- 
358,181, in taxes, which may thus be classified: To the National 
Government, customs duties, etc., $61,785,949; Provincial taxes, 
$40,353,841; to the municipalities of the 12 Capitals and Rosario, 
$19,218,503. Average per inhabitant, $24.27 per annum. Of 
this taxation about $39,000,000, or nearly 30 per cent., was ab- 
sorbed in paying the salaries of 39,000 Government employés, 
not including the army and police. Noother nation supports such 
an enormous number of civil servants, being nearly 12 per 1,000 
‘inhabitants. The following is the ratio of employés per 1,000 
in European countries: Spain, 6.13; France, 5.22; Italy, 4.89; 
England, 4.60; Australia, 4.20; and Germany, 3.58. 





Guns, Rum, and Tobacco.—The American traders at the Gil- 
bert Islands have complained that the British authorities have in- 
terfered with them. According to 7he Hawaiian Gazette, 
Honolulu, the occupation of the islands by the British has been 
distinctly for the benefit of the people. The report that a few 
American traders will be forced to leave simply means that the 
British will not tolerate the sale of guns, liquor, and tobacco to 
the natives. That is all the American business there is in these 
islands, and it is bad for the natives. 





The Russian Army.—Svze/, St. Petersburg, observes that Rus- 
sia, unlike other European countries, incorporates in the army 
only one-fourth of the young men who are drafted every year 
when they reach the legal age for military service. The recruit- 
ing in 1892 enlisted 768,672 conscripts, but only 260,390 were 
actually sent into the ranks. Of these 195,000 were Orthodox, 
16,000 Israelites, and 9,ooo Mohammedans; the Russian army is 
therefore composed of men belonging to the national religion. 
There were also in the contingent called to service in 1892, 193,- 
ooo men of pure Russian origin, 17,000 Poles, 4,000 Germans, 
16,000 Jews, 3,689 Bashkires, and a small number of Lithuanians, 
Tartars, etc., so that the Russian army can be considered as 
being quite homogeneous in regard to its nationality. 


The Bluebeard of France.—What does France mean by these 
demonstrations in favor of Russia? Does she really want Russia 
as an ally in her war of revenge? Ohno! France is far too sen- 
sible to wish for such a war. The blows suffered during the last 
war are not yet forgotten; they still warn the nation of hastv 
enterprises on the field of battle. But France, also, feels the 
blows given her by her own politicians. She feels the shame 
heaped upon her devoted head. She knows that the Bluebeard 
of the Panama scandals is keeping away all her friends, and con- 
fining all Frenchmen within their own boundaries. Therefore, 
France welcomes the Russians as deliverers. “Sister Anna, 
Sister Anna, do you see nothing yet?” “Isee five ships full of 
friends.” And poor France throws herself with warmhearted 
affection upon the only people who hold out friendship to her—the 
Russians.— Beaufort De Gids, Amsterdam. 








Republicanism in Brazil.—Toward the close of the reign of 
Pedro II., the historical Republican Party having reached an 
understanding with the imperial princes in regard to the two- 
fold succession to the Cabinet and the Throne, allied itself with 
the military class, and unexpectedly proclaimed the Republic. 
Was it wisely or unwisely done? The answer is not easy to give. 
In the very Parliament elected under the Oura Preto Ministry, 
Saraiva could have easily obtained the predominance, and carried 
out his plan for a federation of the provinces, and the following 
legislature would have, with the same ease, voted for the Repub- 
lic. Such would doubtless have been the dictate of prudence ; 
as, in that case, the new institutions would have been the natural 
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outgrowth of the representative system. But what is done can- 
not be undone. If the step was taken hastily it was at least in 
the right direction. The chief danger would be in looking back- 
ward. The revolution has given to Brazil, Republican institu- 
tions which must be defended at all hazards, leaving whatever 
defects they may have to be remedied by wisdom, after the 
safety of those institutions has been assured. Were the Republic 
as bad as its worst enemies paint it, it would still be preferable 
to any monarchy that could be set up on its ruins. —Sa/vador De 
Mendonca, The North American Review. 


NOTES. 


Cecit. RuopeEs, Premier of the Cape Colony, spoke very bitterly 
against the English people, because a large section of the English 
Press has condemned the Matabele war. “Such treatment,” said 
Mr. Rhodes, “is calculated to alienate the affections of loyal 
colonists. It is a manifestation of the spirit by which England 
lost her American colonies.” Mr. Rhodes became Premier in 
1892. He has been a leader of the Liberals for many years, and 
he stands very high in the opinion of the advanced Dutch ele- 
ment; he expresses the opinion of a large section of the South 
Africans. 


THE English Government has introduced the eight-hour day in 
the arsenals and navy-yards. Over 20,000 workmen are benefited 
thereby. This is the most important victory ever won by the 
Labor Party, and the Radicals are most enthusiastic, declaring 
that this change is worth fifty seats to the Party. 


TimpBuctoo, the ancient trading-centre of the Soudan, is in the 
hands of the French. The town has lost much of its former im- 
portance since the Tuaregs, the Bedouin robbers of the Sahara, 
have exercised their baneful sway over the Soudan. It is, how- 
ever, expected that the French will make valuable historical and 
literary discoveries. 


THE recent naval scare in England has found its counterpart 
in France. Deputy Lockroy declared that France had positively 
nothing to show for the immense sums voted for battleships and 
coast-defense ; and that unless more ships and better ships were 
provided, the French navy is utterly unable to cope with any 
nation. 


Quiet has at last been restored in Sicily, but not until martial 
law had been proclaimed in the island. The Government hesi- 
tated in doing this, but an attack made upon Carrara by 500 men 
under Anarchist leaders forced the Commissioner to give way to 
the demands of the citizens, who declare that the revolt is purely 
communistic. 


The Anarchists Rodrian and Gumplowicz called a meeting of 
the Berlin unemployed, to be held at Friedrichshain. Fearing a 
repetition of the riots of 1892 the police promptly broke up the 
meeting and arrested the Anarchists. Das Kleine Fournal ac- 
cuses the police of undue severity in the execution of their duties, 
as many of those who proceeded to rriedrichshain were only 
prompted by curiosity. The Areuz-Zeztung lauds the action of 
the police, averring that only severe measures can prevent an 
Anarchistic outbreak. 


A nuMBER of Anarchists surrounded the Italian Consulate at 
Zurich. They made speeches in favor of the Sicilian rioters and 
decorated the Italian Arms with black and red flags. The police 
dispersed the meeting. The Swiss Government is taking severe 
measures with the Anarchists. 


Petri, the National Liberal member of the Reichstag, in a re- 
cent speech advocated the independence of Alsace-Lorraine, or 
that to it should be given the same rights as the other States of 
the German Union. Secretary of State von Puttkammer an- 
swered that it is impossible to make a change in the political 
condition of Alsace-Lorraine. 


Tue Sultan of Morocco is endeavoring to raisea loan in France 
to pay the Spanish war-indemnity. The Spanish papers say that, 
with security offered in the form of custom-dues on all imports, 
Spain herself will gladly give the Sultan credit, perhaps on easier 
terms than any other nations. 


KinG BEHANzIN of Dahomey has surrendered to General Dodds, 
and will be sent to Senegal. Another king will be chosen by the 
chiefs, subject to the approval of the French commander. 


Dr. WECKERLE, the Hungarian Prime Minister, finds great 
difficulty in passing the Civil Marriage Bill. Graf Szapary, Graf 
Tichy, and many other Hungarian Lords have threatened to de- 
sert the Liberal Party because a law which declares a marriage 
valid even if no priest has performed it is incompatible with the 
traditions of a Catholic country like Hungary. If the Lords do 
not pass the Bill, Weckerle will resign his office. 


Tue French Chamber of Deputies has chosen a committee of 
thirty-three members to deliberate upon tariff revision. All but 
five of the committee-men are protectionists. Americans have 
some interest in the deliberations, as plans are afoot to make the 
duty on grain almost prohibitive. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. great event of his administration—the proclamation, at Delhi, of 
Queen Victoria as Empress of Hindustan—Kazser-z- Hind. 

To those who knew India in the days of the mutiny, Sir 
Edwin's presentation of Sir John Lawrence, briarwood pipe in 
hand, discussing J/oo/- 


INDIAN VICEROYS. 


IR EDWIN ARNOLD in Zhe English [llustrated Maga- 

zine, London, devotes a paper to the appointment of the yra7 andthe second Pun- 
Right Hon. the Earl of 
Elgin to the Viceroyalty 
of India, making it the 
occasion for an interest- 


jab war, the fields of 
Chillianwallah and Gu- 
zerat, etc., will recalla 
familiar picture. 

ing description of the Of the “‘sublime” po- 
Viceregal home and sur- 
roundings in Calcutta, 
and of comment upon the 


sition of Viceroy, Sir 
No po- 
sition in the world, not 


Edwin writes: 


several distinctive types actually royal, ap- 


of men who have been proaches it for influence 
called to fill what Lord and 


Rosebery 


splendor; and, 
characterized 
as ‘‘the sublime office of 


probably, no monarch 
extant keeps up so much 


the Viceroyalty of India.” 
There are, says Sir Ed- 
win, three types of In- 


state as the representa- 
tive of Her Majesty at 
Calcutta. 





dian Viceroys which are Sir Edwin tells the 

all good in their way. 

One is that of the man 

sabe Saasigciinn st aia who knows the vastcoun- dia which will be new THE EARL OF NORTHBROOK, 6.C.84. 
try by previous long ser- to many of our readers. 

vice, and is, therefore, the least likely to 

commit administrative 


story of the foundation 





ial of English power in In- 
“SEVBL 


He says: Wandering in Calcutta, either 
me in those delicious gardens of Government 
ae House, or under the sacred fig-trees of 


mistakes. The 
second is the practised statesman, like 
Lord Dufferin, who carried to his splen- 
did office the habits of command and the 
knowledge of men; and the third is rep- 
resented by Lord Elgin himself, the in- 
telligent and high-bred ruler who is sure 
of nothing except of his good-will to serve 
faithfully India and her Empress. Fur- 
ther, it is added in recommendation of 
Lord Elgin for the post, that he is the son 
of a Viceroy, whose record in China and In- 


Barrackpoor, or haply among the peaks 
and precipices of the official highland cap- 
ital at Simla, the thought of an English- 
man must often go back to the small and 
humble beginnings of all this splendor and 
power. If we trace the river of history to 
its source, it may be demonstrable that 
the grandeur awaitingLord Elgin is prim- 
arily derived from a doctor’s prescription. 
In 1636, the favorite wife of Shah Shoojah, 
Nawab of Bengal, was sick of a malady 
beyond the power of the native Hakims 
(physicians) to cure. The Nawab called 
to his aid Surgeon Gabriel Boughton, of 
the East India Company’s ship Hopfewe//, 
who, although not allowed to see the 
beautiful face of his patient, effected a 
cure. Jhe grateful prince asked him to 
name his own fee; whereupon Boughton 


dia was in every way noble and becoming. 

Lord Dufferin is introduced to the reader 
in a scene in which Sir Edwin depicts him 
strolling in the sunny grounds that sur- 
round Government House at Calcutta, and 
engaged in reading Robinson Crusoe in 
Persian, with his J/umshz (a man of let- 
ters, a writer or teacher) at his side. Sir 
Edwin says of him, that of all our recent 





Viceroys Lord Dufferin was, perhaps, the 
one most admired by the native population 
at large. 


begged for, and obtained, the firman giv- 
ing a grant of land to build a factory, and 
permission to the East India Company to 
trade throughout the Great Mogul’s do- 


fHE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ELGIN, VICEROY OF 
INDIA. 


In the perfect grace and genial- 
ity which veiled the strong will and reso- 
lute policy of this most ac- minions. The land 
complished of public ser- thus granted is the site 
vants they saw their ideal of the present city of 
of the Pukkah Lat Baha- Calcutta. 
dur.* best know the inter- 

Of Lord Northbrook, 


whose portrait we also pre- 


Those who 


incidents of 
that brilliant story of 


vening 
sent, nothing is said be- growing empire will be 
yond the fact that he had the last to assert, as 
to grapple with theterrible some ignorant persons 
problem of the famine. do, that our Eastern 
Similarly of Lord Lytton 
the notice is confined to 
the mention of the one 


Empire has been 
founded on fraud and 
wrong. How benefi- 
cent our government 
* Pukkah, literally baked, , ag we 
of India’s millions is, 
tried, and hardened in the fire. 


Lat is a corruption of Lord, was well shown in the 


and Bahadur signifiesa great dark days of the fam- 
brave. It is common courtesy ine. No other admin- 
withthe natives of Indiato ad- oc ‘ 

istration could have so 


grappled with Fate. 


dress all English officials as 
Sahib Bahadur. 
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THE KISS. 


E have culled some of the good things that N. H. Cox tells 

us about “The Kiss” in Home and Country for January. 

Every one remembers the famous kiss attributed to Sam Weller. 

Sam had dropped his hat, which the housemaid picked up, and 
Sam kissed her. 

“You don’t mean to say that you did that on purpose?” said 
the pretty housemaid, blushing. ‘No, I didn’t then,” said Sam, 
“but I will now.” So he kissed her again. 

Kissing baffles all attempts at analysis; Shakespeare speaks of 
kisses as “seals of love,” and Sidney tells us “they tie souls to- 
gether.” Coleridge calls kissing “nectar-breathing ;” others term 
it “lip-service ;” but, as Josh Billings says: “The more a man 
tries to analyze a kiss, the more he can't; the best way to define 
a kiss, is to take one.” 

In the far West they have “kissing bees,” and the rural husking 
frolic common to many parts of the country has been described 
by Joel Barlow, an early American poet: 


“The laws of husking every wight can tell, 
And sure no laws he ever keeps so well; 
For each red ear a general kiss he gains, 
With each smut ear he smuts the luckless swain; 
But when to some sweet maid a prize is cast, 
Red as her lips and taper as her waist, 
She walks the round and culls one favored beau, 
Who leaps the luscious tribute to bestow. 
Various the sports, as are the wits and brains 
Of well-pleased lasses and contented swains ; 
Till the vast mound of corn is swept away, 
And he that gets the last ear wins the day.” 


A popular tradition attributes to the Blarney Stone the power 
of endowing whoever kisses it with the sweet, persuasive wheed- 
ling eloquence of the people of the Emerald Isle, and which is 
generally termed “blarney.” 


“In Blarney Castle, on a crumbling tower, 
There lies a stone (above your ready reach), 
Which to the lips imparts, ’tis said, the power 
Of facile falsehood and persuasive speech ; 
And hence, of one who talks in such a tone, 
The peasants say, ‘He's kissed the Blarney Stone.’” 


There is the stolen kiss. The lover says: 


“Kiss her gently, but be sly; 
Kiss her when there’s no one by. 
Steal your kiss, for then ’tis meetest— 
Stolen kisses are the sweetest.” 


As for women kissing each other, the modern rhymester says: 


** Men scorn to kiss amongthemselves, 
And scarce will kiss a brother ; 
Women often want to kiss so much, 

They smack and kiss each other.” 


A humorous excuse was that given by the defendant ina case of 
breach of promise. “Yes,” he said, ’“*I kissed her almost contin- 
ually every evening I called at her house.” ‘Then you confess 
it?” said the lawyer for plaintiff. ‘Yes, I do confess it, but I 
had to doit!” “You had todo it! Whatdoyoumean?” “Why, 
that was the only way that I could keep her from singing.” 

A country damsel, describing her first kiss, said that she never 
knew how it happened, but the last thing she remembers was a 
sensation of fighting for her breath in a hot-house full of violets, 
with the ventilation choked by blush-roses and tulips. 

Almost every one has heard of the first kiss given by Dominie 
Brown to his sweetheart Janet, after a courtship of seven years. 
One evening, as they sat together in the customary solemn 
silence, Mr. Brown summoned courage and said: “‘ We have been 
acquainted now for seven years, and I've ne’er gotten a kiss yet. 
D'ye think I might tak’ wan, my bonnie girl?” 

“Just as you like, only be becoming wi’ it.” 

“Surely, Janet, we'll ask a blessing. For what we are about 
to receive, Lord, make us truly thankful.” 

The kiss was taken, and the worthy divine, overpowered by 
the blissful sensation, rapturously exclaimed: “Oh, Janet, it is 
gude. We'll return thanks.” Six months afterward they were 
married. 
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THREE FAMOUS FINNS. 
J. OLseEN. 


INNISH history shows the singular phenomenon of a nation 
being formed and built by single individuals. If ever there 
was a nation which proved the supremacy of the great man, Fin- 
land is that nation. Agricola brought it out of barbarism, and 
set it in the sphere of civilization. Lénnrot taught it to respect 
itself and to love its own peculiarities. Runeberg moved upon 
the nation with song, or, in other words, gave it power to tran- 
scend itself. Altogether, these three are the creators of Finland. 
Mikael Agricola was born 1510, the son of a poor fisherman, 
Having learned to read and write, we hear of him in Germany, 
where he is studying at Wittenberg, and listening to Luther and 
Melanchthon. Here he graduated and took his Ph. D. degree, 
After that, he translated the New Testament into Finnish and, 
returning home, he became a Bishop. From that moment the 
Reformation triumphed in Finland. Agricola was the inventor 
of Finnish written language, and for three centuries Finland has 
reaped the benefits of Agricola’s work. Of late years the Finns 
have taken a new stride, and are now the object of much study 
and interest among civilized people. With the vigor of a new 
nation, though old as the hills, they bid fair to take a foremost 
rank among the peoples of the world. 

If we call Agricola the father of Finland, we may call Lénnrot 
its mother; at any rate, he instilled into the nation a love for 
itself. He was born 1804; and forty years he lived in poverty, 
until, in 1854, he became professor at Abo University. Already 
before that time he began to collect the ancient songs of the peo- 
ple. He published these, and the collection known as the 
Kaleva/a is an everlasting monument to his honor and an inex- 
haustible mine of folk-lore, magic, and religion. In its present 
form the poem consists of 22,800 verses distributed in fifty songs. 
Loénnrot died in 1884. 

Johan Ludwig Runeberg is Finland’s poet and the interpreter 
of her nature. He completed the work of nationalization begun 
by Agricola and Lénnrot. All know his “Fanrik Stals Saégner” 
and his ‘‘Nadeshda.” He died in 1877. 

Finland was hitherto regarded as a land of barbarism; yet it 
possesses universities, high-schools, poets, painters, and scholars 
of first rank. It has not only an old literature, peculiar to itself, 
but it occupies a respectable place in modern literary life. —Dan- 
skeren, Kolding, Denmark, Fanuary. 


Plums from Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar.—Why is it that we 
rejoice at a birth and grieve ata funeral? It is because we are 
not the person involved. 

It is easy to find fault if one has that disposition. There was 
once a man who, not being able to find any other fault with his 
coal, complained that there were too many prehistoric toads in it. 

All say, “ How hard it is that we have to die”—a strange com- 
plaint to come from the mouths of people who have had to live. 

When angry, count four; when very angry, swear. 

As to the adjective: when in doubt strike it out. 


Malay Method of Producing Fire.—Mr. F. W. Rudler, of the 
Museum of Geology (London), has drawn attention to a “fire- 
syringe” used by the Malays for producing fire by the sudden 
compression of air. The syringe is made of hard wood, strength- 
ened by a jacket of plaited rattan cane, and is about two and one- 
half inches long. ‘The tube tapers a little toward the closed end, 
and a piston of hard wood packed round with string is suddenly 
driven into it. A small piece of tinder with which the bottom of 
the disk is primed thereby catches fire, and on being withdrawn 
is blown to brightness. The tinder is kept in a pouch. 


Is disaster really what it seems, something malign, the crash of evil fate; 
or but a specially magnificent scene in that great, ever-renewed, world- 
tragedy which it is our human business to play out, within the larger cogni- 
zance of all the spheres?—Alackhwood’s Magazine, Edinburgh, January. 


SOME of the wisest, most ingenious, and politick men, we have not found 
to be the most deeply learned.—S’7 Henry Northcote’s Note-Books. 


WHEN a man, in the midst of the babel of policies and principles which 
fills the ears in a time of excitement and uncertainty, singles out the one 
transcendent and supreme thought, holds to it firmly, and makes it the 
guide of all his acts and the test of all his methods he gives incontestable 
evidence of greatness and yenius. How irvelcusly Lincoln fulfilled 
the test of greatness we are just beginning to see.—7he Rev. John Coleman 
Adams in Century, New York, February. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
By ERASTUS WIMAN. 


Formerly of Dun, Wiman & Co. 


Trade conditions during January were neces- 
sarily of a waiting character. The first month of the 
year is a period of inventory, hence it is that the 
volume of sales has been small, and the receipts, 
clearances,and exchanges show no perceptible gain, 
and not a highly encouraging prospect for the im- 
mediate future. There are, however, not a few in- 
dications of a hopeful kind. One of these is that the 
strain of anextraordinary season of depression has 
been thus far withstood without nearly as many fail- 
ures as might have been anticipated. It was feared 
that once the turn of the year took place, and the 
heavy maturings which always occur inthe first of 
the new period, there would be many suspensions. 
But the month has gone by with casualties not near- 
ly as large in number, or in amount of debts, as was 
feared. A sense of relief, therefore, pervades the 
wholesale trade. There is good hope also of a 
better condition, so far as confidence isconcerned, 
in the rapid action of Congress in relation to the 
Tariff. If changes are to occur, there is a universal 
sentiment that the sooner they are in operation the 
better. Definite action, even of a pronounced radi- 
cal character, was desirable. So far as the House 
is concerned, the Tariff legislation, in response to 
the mandate by which it was created, is practically 
accomplished. The worst and the best is known, 
for the action of the Senate is likely to be in the 
direction of conservatism and greater deliberation. 
The Tariff need be no longer an element of danger 
to the bulk of the trade of the country, for an area 
of less than 10 per cent. is affected by it. 

fhe great question is the power to buy and the 
power to pay by the great body of consumers whom 
it is impossible to help or hurt by legislation. On 
this ability to absorb and remit depends the failure 
of trade. That there has been a widespread re- 
adjustment to meet greatly altered conditions, 
there can be no doubt. This is shown by the 
rapidly improving condition of the Southern States, 
and the growing healthfulness of activity of busi- 
ness in that region. True, cotton still continues 
low in price, though hardly relatively so low as 
wheat in the North. Yet, by the practice of the 
greatest economy, by a restriction of credit, by de- 
pendence solely upon their own resources, the 
planters have enlarged the number of their prod- 
ucts, and now grow a much greater proportion of 
their needed supplies than ever before. They have 
ceased to pay large interest for advances, and by 
a better policy of self-reliance, thrift and industry, 
the whole condition has been improved. All orders 
from this section for merchandise for the Spring 
trade have shown many signs of returning pros- 
perity, and payments have been satisfactory. 


That a readjustment of similar character is going | 


forward in the North and West is certain. It will 
be slower and more difficult, but it is certain to 
come. Wheat, the basis of the farmers’ earning- 
power, continues low, and as it regulates the price 
of everything else he grows, the power of half the 
population to buy and pay is thus measured. But 
the new season of activity on the farm will soon 
yield other sources of revenue, and with returning 
confidence a better condition will prevail. Early 
vegetables and fruit from the South ; the releasing 
of grain held back in the North; the necessity of 
replenishing country stores; increased railroad 
earnings, and the many signs of renewal of activ- 
ity in mills and manufactories in almost every sec- 
tion of the country, impart the belief that the 
worst is not only over, but that the future will 
show signs of real activity and a gradual return of 
prosperity. 

During January the clearances in the banks were 
less than in December and nearly one-third less 
(.329) as compared with same month a year ago. 
Railroad earnings are better, the returns, so far as 
received, indicating a gain of over 11 per cent. as 
against 14 per cent. in December. 

The past week contributed greatly to the return 
of confidence by the completion of the Govern- 
ment loan of fifty millions. The ability of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain its gold payments was never 
seriously doubted; but the relief now extended 
places beyond peradventure the credit of the 
Treasury and its capacity to meet even a contin- 
ued deficiency in receipts. More commercial paper 
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appears, and this indicates a like revival of busi- 
ness. The surplus in New York banks, reaching 
245 millions, indicates, however, very little invest- 
ment movement. 
abroad, and it 


There is very little speculation 
is fortunate that it should be 
Railroad-earnings show a decline of over 11 
per cent. as compared with January of last year, 
though extremely open weather has 
helped the comparison. Wheat is steady at an ad- 
vance of half a cent, but the market is dull and 
featureless. Cotton is slightly better, with very 
large receipts. 


So. 


doubtless 


Merchandise moves though slowly, 
and the number of resumptions in mills and fac 
tories slowly increases. 
but a gain nevertheless. 


It’s aslow gain all around, 


An Old Claim in the Court of Claims. 


The death of Mr. George W. Childs draws atten- 
tion to a venerable claim now pending of the Childs 
family of Philadelphia. In 1777 Congress sent spies 
to Montreal to report upon preparations then ma- 
king by the British Government to subjugate her 
rebellious colonies. The men were appointed by 
General Washington, and a George W. Childs was 


one of them. The Generai gave them certificates to 


the effect that their wages were well earned, but the | 


compensation promised Mr. Childs by the Conti- 
nental Congress was not paid, and his heirs now 
havea claim against the United States for $2,000,000, 
what they affirm to be the principal and interest 
due them. 


The New York Court of Appeals. 


Suggestions are constantly made to remedy the 
existing difficulty of the Court of Appeals in dis- 
posing of its annual calendar. Some advocate an 
increase in the number of the judges, and even go 
so far as to desire the creation of two or more Courts 
of Appeals. Others wish to limit appeals from4he 
General Term. Mr. Fiero, the retiring President 
of the State Bar Association, at its annual meeting 
in January, made some suggestions, which recon- 
all the schemes mentioned, and have been 
spoken of with approbation by a number of promi- 
nent members of the bar. Mr. Fiero’s idea is, first, 
to prohibit appeals where the amount in contro- 
versy is less than $1,000, including causes relating 


cile 


to real estate; second, to restrict appeals from 
orders except appeals from final orders in special 
proceedings and interlocutory judgments; third, 
by increasing the number of judges of the Court of 
Appeals from seven to nine, seven only to sit to 
hear an argument, changing the fersonne/ of the 
court of seven from time to time; fourth, by re- 
taining the provision for the creation of a second 
division of the court, if such division be needed. 
Creditors and Legatees. 

The right of an unpaid creditor of a defunct 

against the legatee who has received payment of 
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tion of the ceremony may be obtained ; there may 
be publication of banns, a common license, a special 
license, and other forms of license. Where one of 
the parties to the marriage lives in England and 
another in Scotland there are still further compli- 
cations. Some of the difficulties have been re- 
moved by legislation within the last few years, 
but there is still difficulty about performing a legal 
marriage in Scotland when one of the parties to the 
marriage has lived in England until just before the 
ceremony is totake place, and the enactment of 
further laws is desired. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


P. A., BALTIMORE.—Can you tell me the name of 
| the General in the Civil War who was nicknamed 


‘* Four-Eyed George”? 


General Meade was so called by his soldiers, be- 
cause he wore spectacles. 


J.S., St. Louts.—I heard it stated recently that 
a certain man was popularly known as‘ The Son 
of the Devil.” Is this a fact? 

Yes. That name was bestowed on Ezzoline di 
Romano, the tyrant of Padua. He is described in 
Rose’s translation of Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” 
IIL., 32. 


R. S. L., MILWAUKEE.—Can you tell me when 
newspaper advertising began ? 

The Impartial Intelligencer, London, 1648, adver- 
| tises the theft of two horses. 


This is said to be the 
earliest advertisement in an English newspaper. 


J. H., NEw ORLFANS.—How many cities have a 
| population of a million or more? 

According to the latest official census there are 
ten : London, 3,816,483; Paris, 2,344,550; New York, 
1,710,715; and the following in the order in which 
they are given: Canton, Vienna, Tokio, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia. 


3erlin, 


T. L. C., CHICAGO.- 
the American navy ? 

We believe that the Constitution 
sides) is still retained in the list. 
at Boston in 1797. 


Which is the oldest ship in 


(Old Iron- 
She was launched 


F. E., ALBANY, N. Y.—Which is correct, 
graduated,” or ‘* He was graduated ”’? 

In Great Britain, the term is used onlv of Uni- 
versity graduates; and the expression, “ He grad- 
uated’ is always used. In the United States, the 
term is used by schools as well as colleges, and 
‘“*he was graduated’”’ seems to be established in 
this country as a correct expression. 


W. N., NEW YORK.—When 
street-cars first introduced ? 


“He 


and where were 
In the United States, about 1850, and in England, 
about 1860. The street railway is a development of 
the tram-road system, which was in use in English 
colonies nearly three hundred years ago. The 
principle was utilized in Old Egypt. 


his legacy has quite recently been under discussion | 


in the Court of Appeals of Scotland. In the case 
at bar, the legacy which was received had been 
seized by the legatee’s creditors. How far this 
matter affected the claim of the defunct’s creditor 
against the legatee was passed on in an English 
case (Ridgway v. Newstead, 
Chancellor Campbell “the of 
the defunct’s creditor made before the 
rights and liabilities of others have been barred by 
the lapse of time.’’ Upon this ruling it has been 
remarked that a claim would be dedito femfore if 
made while there remained any of the legacy un- 
consumed or distinguishable on the legatee’s part, 
and that the practical result of the rule is to make 


1861) when Lord 
that 


be 


said claim 


must 


every legatee find a strong motive to spend his 


legacy before a possible unpaid creditor asks him 
to refund what had been received. Notwithstand- 
ing this objection, the Scotch court took the same 
view as the English court of what is a proper rule 
in such a case, and refused to allow the claim of 
the defunct’s creditors against the legatee’s credi- 
tors.—r Scot’s Law Times, No. 361. 


The Muddled Marriage-Laws of England. 


The confused state of the Marriage-Laws in Eng- 
land has caused considerable discussion recently 
in the law journals. There are five methods at 
present in which the legal warrant for the celebra- 


MUSICIAN, SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—How long has the 
piano-forte been in use? 

In 1740, an instrument was patented in England 
with the name “ forte-piano ;”’ but this was a harp- 
sichord. 


The earliest record of a genuine piano- 
forte is in 1767. It wasexhibited at Covent Garden 
Theatre on May 16. 

J. K., PITTSBURG.—Byron’s monody on Sheridan 
ends with the lines: 

“ Nature made but one such man, 
And broke the die in molding Sheridan.” 

Is there any ground for the charge that this is a 
plagiarism ? 

It is a clear steal from Ariosto, who wrote : 


‘* Natura il fece e poi ruppe la stampa.” 
The literal translation of which is, ‘* Nature made 
him, and then broke the die.” 


DR. T.. NEW YORK.—Are the lines 
“ He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day ” 
| in “ Hudibras,” and if so, where? 
They are in Goldsmith's “ Art of Poetry on a New 
Plan ”’ (1761), Vol. IL, p. 147. ** Hudibras ’’ has some- 
thing like it (Canto III., line 243): 


“For those that flv may fight again, 
| Which he can never do, that’s slain.” 
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(CHESS. WE LAUGH SOMETIMES. 
William Steinitz recently played against eight of i Tee 
the strongest players of the Newark Chess Club. | The Wit and Humor Contest. 





There were four boards, two men at each in con- (21) WE have a very “smart” boy at our house. 
sultation, and Steinitz ee the four ese Some one was playing on words, asking, “Did you 
Sereaneny- He dip “ee how lost | ever hear a napkin ring, or see a lamp smoke?” 
one. Here is the game lost by the champion. When this boy of ours ejaculated “Chestnuts! did 
FRENCH DEFENCE. you ever see the sugar dow/, or the pepper 40x, or 
the spoon hold her? Did you ever go down into a 
STEINITZ. ALLIES. STEINITZ, ALLIES, as , i va ae : she - ihe 
White. Black. White. Black. salt cellar, or hear a water sfou/, or drink from 
1 P—K 4 P—K 3 17 Ktx P KtxKtP_ | 4n ink-wed/ + 
2 P. P—Q 1% Kt—Kt3 B—ORs5 ’ c 
3 Kt—Q2 Kt—K B 3 19 Rx B R x (22) BESSIE, aged three, was helping (?) to make 
4 7 . Kt = 2 | 20 ~ “se as doughnuts. Her mother remarked: “I wonder if 
5 P— 4 —QO B4 21 Casties t 7 this le so . xh”? ; cae 
& P—O Bs Kt—QB3 | 22 Kt—Q2 B_R6 =e lard is hot enough: ; Little Bess, quick as 
7K Kt—B 3 Q-9 Kt3 23 BxB_ Rx B thought, tested it with her finger, and, as the tears 
8 ee sy 3 Z “2 5 24 + a BS _ started in her eyes, answered: ‘‘Yeth—mama—it’s- 
9 t—Q 2 B—K 2 25 Kt—Kt _— 1¢%o wa xh”? 
10 P—OQ Kita Q—R4 2% O—O Q—Kt 2 it’s—hot—enough. 
11 B—Kt 2 —QKt4 | 27 P—B5 Px P a a ae aoe 
12 P—O Kt4y Q—B 2 28 Q—B 2 P—Kt 3 “Gy AUNTIE had told four-year-old Merle about 
133 P—OR, B—R3 29 R—O B R(R)—R 7 | Elijah going up to Heaven in a chariot of fire. 
14 = =. Case 30 % Q , Rx Bb Seeing a hearse leaving the cemetery, he said: 
12 ke . POR R gina oncom ‘*“Well, I guess there goes Elijah, come down for 


another load.” 
Liverpool’s fifteenth and fourteenth moves in the | 













dnttn atetth are (24) RETURNING home from a social evening, 
rather late, I heard an inebriated individual talking 
FIRST GAME—MAX LANGE’S ATTACK. to himself in this wise: ‘‘ What a hic, shame it is, 
White (Steinitz). Black (Liverpool). hic, that no, hic, person, in this, hic, great big, hic, 
Gi vacates R—Kt 3 world, knows how awful, hic, good I feel just, hic, 
Black—12 pieces. now, but, hic, myself.” 
’ xp Zs : (25) (Conversation between a GERMAN and a 
Yy e —QEG Yy YY FRENCHMAN.) 
Yl Bom GERMAN: “ Monsieur Premier!” 
Up Y ty ; FRENCHMAN: “ Why Premier?” 
U; 2 ‘ Y WY, GERMAN: “There have been so many Cabinet 
“ZZ 


YS 
GY Yy UY 
Va Z a 7G changes in France, every other Frenchman must 


i, O isigg WY» , 2 
a @ x Ta have been Premier.” 
yey Y, ae | UL | FRENCHMAN: “Your Highness, Herr Haman, is 








GY) / Uf Y y L mistaken.”’ 

Yi UY YL, Yfy . . 

Y Y Y Ye Yi GERMAN: **Why Haman?” 

Wi Vb U/; Yue F aaitaliend n os) “eS . . i a 
Ly Uy yyy RENCHMAN: ‘“‘Every German is an Anti-Sem- 
DD a Y Uy, YY Yj ite, and the father of Anti-Semitism was Haman, 

ere UHH): la, vy who climbed a gallows fifty cubits high.’ 

Yy Re 4 & U (26) (A bit of “‘ English as she is spoke”’ by the 

y () E 

Y  Wiilitte ; ‘* poo’ whites ” of the South.) 

AZ, Yyyyj}; | My man Pliny said: ‘“‘ I went to visit my adopted | 





| father ; he’s a butcher, you know, 'n’ I wanted to | 
|| git some sugar-coated ham ‘n’ some fofi/ic peas; | 

@ | but my adopted mother she took sick with cholera 

La infantum. My wife, she took it, ’n’I got skeered. 


| ltr Ul Ip 

















I reckoned we was all goin’ to have it, ’n’ I cum 
White —12 pieces. home.” 
White to move. 

(27) Two little boys were playing in the street, 
and as I passed by, I heard one of them say, “I'll 
White (Liverpool). Black (Steinitz). bust your ear.’’ ‘I don’t care,” replied the other; 
1%. B-Bs5 “T’ve got another.”’ 

Black—14 pieces. 


SECOND GAME—RUY LOPEZ. 


(28) THEY were having an experience meeting at 








the Old Baptist Church. Brother D. (an old bach- 
elor) said: “I feel very humble ; I can do so little, 
my place is behind the door.”” He sat down, cry- | 
ing and sobbing. Miss E. (an old maid) arose and 
said, in that peculiar whine of hers when she 
feels especially penitent: “I, too, feel very hum- 
ble, I am such a good-for-nothing mortal. I rather 
think my place is behind the door also.”’ 





d , Y Yy (29) THE other day, my landlady, speaking to me 

Y oa : _ Vana Pe: Wa of acertain matter, said, in the most innocent and 

YY} ; & 1G, AVY | matter-of-fact way: “I am certain that you 

Y ; aU Oh F knew about it, or that you did not know about it, 
acne Sees  rerouat yy od || | and for the life of me, I can’t tell which.” 

hj Z Y, Y YY Yu UY, | (30) SMALL Boy (laboriously reading a news- 


WY, y titty) Yt paper): ‘*C-h-i-c-a-g-o—Chicago, I-l-l—ill, what’s 
5 | she got, Pa?” 
FATHER: “She’s got the comsumption; caught 


@ it by too much Exposition.” 


| : 
| (31) A MOTHER, boasting of the smartness of her | 
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| two-year-old, said: ‘‘Why, he will dropa hot poker 
White—t14 pieces. |} as quick as a grown man.” 
Biack to move. } 


| (32) A GERMAN student, wrestling with the Eng- 
A. B. Hodges and J. W. Showalter will sign arti- | jish language, rendered a familiar text as follows: 

cles of agreement for a match, seven games up, for | «The ghost is strong, but the meat is feeble.” 

the championship of America. 





| children all have red hair ?”’ 
Coffee MR. B.: “I suppose it is hair-red-itary in the | 
is rendered more wholesome and palatable if instead | family.” 
using milk or cream you use the Gail Borden Eagle Bran . . : ’ 
Condaened Milk, or, if you prefer it unsweetened, then | Mrs. B. seized a flat-iron in self-defence, and 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. | Mr. B. dodged under the bed. 


(13.) MRS. B.: “Isn't it strange that Nellie’s ; 
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Current Events. 


Tuesday, January 30th. 
In the Senate, Mr. Sherman, in an able and 
patriotic speech, upholds the right of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to issue the bonds just put 


on the market. ... In the House, several De m O- 
cratic members speak in opposition to the in- 
come tax amendment. ... Atan election fortwo 


Congressmen in the City of New York, Lemuel 
E. Quigg, a Republican, iselected inthe 14th Dis- 
trict, and Isidor Straus, a Democrat, in the r<cth 
District. 

United States merchant-vessels in the harbor of 
Rio de Janeiro are fired upon by insurgent war- 
ships; Admiral Benham promptly orders the De. 
troit to return the fire and compels Admiral da 
Gama to ask for quarter. . . . Debate on the Fi- 
nancial Reform Bill is continued in the German 
Reichstag. 


Wednesday, January 31. 
In the Senate, debate is continued on the Bond 


Resolution offered by Mr. Stewart. - a te 
House, the Internal Revenue Bill is accepted as 
an amendment to the Tariff Bill. . A new rapid 


fransit Bill for the benefit of New York City is 
introduced intothe Assembly 

Mr. Gladstone denies a statement published in 
The Pall Mall Gazette, London, that he intends 
to resign office immediately, but saysthat hisage 
and failing sight and hearing may compel him to 


retire atany moment... . The condition of the 
Czar of Russia is reported as showing steady im- 
provement. ... The funeral of Constance Fen- 


nimore Woolson, the United States author, who 
committed suicide, takes place in Rome, and that 
of Rosina Vokes in London. 


Thursday, February 1. 

In the Senate, the recent issue of bonds by the 
United States Government is debated by Messrs, 
Allison, Dolph, and Stewart... . In the House, 
debate on the Tariff Bill is closed by Messrs. Reed, 
Crisp, and Wilson, and the Bill is passed bya 

vote of 204 tu 140. . . . Secretary Herbert sends a 
dispatch to Admiral Benham approving his 
course at Rio de Janeiro on the 30th inst. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, at the 
close of a debate onthe condition of the navy, 
votes confidence in the Government by 356 to 
160,... The Pall Mall Gazette reaffirms, with 
qualifications, its assertions that Mr. Gladstone 
will soon retire from public life. ... A report 
arrives that the Brazilian insurgents have cap- 
tured the Nizctheroy in Rio Harbor. 


Friday, February 2 

In the Senate, Mr. Vilas defends the purpose 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to use for cur- 
rent expenses the money received from the sale 
of bonds; the Tariff Bill is received from the 
House and referred tothe Committee on Finance. 
Resolutions in regard to Hawaii reported bv 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs are debated in 
the House. ... The Reverend Doctor Hale is 

consecrated Bishop of Vermont at Burlington 
The ee in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro 
obtain a supply of rifles and intend, it is re port ed, 
to shortly attack the city by land; negotiations 


for arbitration proceed....The Parnellites 
issue a manifesto declaring thatthe Liberal Gov- 
ernment’srule in Ireland is a failure. . King 


Behanzin of Dahomey surrenders to the French 


Saturday, February 3. 
The Senate is not in session. . . . In the H: 
the Hawaiian Resolutions are debated by Messrs. 
Hitt, Raynor, Money, Draper, and Morse 


The Secretary of the Treasury announces that 
the entire $50,000,000 of the new bond issue has 
been awarded. . . . George W. Childs, propric tor 


of The Philadelphia Ledger, dies at his home in 
that city. 

The Parish Councils Bill is so radi 
by the House of Lords that it is 
Government will not accept the cha d 
deputation waits onthe Ki ng of Portygal and 
protests against the new taxation measures 


cally changed 
ieved the 





Sunday, February 4. 

The Reve rene Doctor Briggs, ina sermon at 
New Haven, calls denominationalism “ the curse 
of Christiani ty. The Chinese New Year is 
celebrated by the C hine se with appropriate cere- 
monies and much rejoicing. 

General Campos, with the Spanish mission, 
arrives at the City of Morocco to settle the Me- 
lilla affair. ... Two bombsand a quantity of fire- 
arms are seized by the police near Catania, 
Sicily. 





Monday, February 5. 

In the Senate, Mr. Hale introduces aresolution 
for tariff hearings before the Finance Committee; 
Messrs. Chandler and Frye speak against repeal 
of the Federal Election laws. .. . In the House, 
the debate on the Hawaiian resolution is con- 
tinued. 

Vaillant, the bomb-throwing Anarc 
would-be assassin, is guillotined at day 


hist and 
break. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP. 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion 
i I 





A book on Dermatology with every cake. All druggists. 
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THE COLUMBIAN H{ISTORI 


SAL 


NOVELS. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY FROM THE 


TIME OF COLUMBUS DOWN TO THE PRESENT DAY, IN 


THE FORM OF TWELVE COMPLETE STORIES. BY JOHN R. 


MUSICK. 12M0, CLOTH. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


WITH FULL-PAGE HALF-TONE ENGRAVINGS, AND OTHER 


ILLUSTRATIONS, BY F. A, CARTER. 
Price, per volume, $1.50, post-free. 


Eleven volumes now read about 350 


Volume XII. Ready This Month. 


average 
pages per volume. 


Each volume is complete in itself. 


‘*4 remarkable contribution to American Litera- 
ture.”’—Current Literature, New York. 


“We recommend these books especially to the 
teachers of American history..—The Review of Re- 
views, New York. 


“From the well-known literary ability of the au- 
thor. we predict for this series of books a wide circu- 
lation.”"—Godey’s Lady's Book. 


“Mr. Musick reveals a strong masterful touch, a 
perfect acquaintance with locality and a clear con- 
ception of his characters.”\—Kansas City Journal. 


*“*The Columbian Historical Novels’ are books of a 
high order and should be widely circulated. They can 
be safely and profitably read, especiaily by the young 
of both sexes.".—The Christian Inquirer, New York. 


“The idea of ‘ The Columbian Historical Novels’ is 
excellent. The incideuts are skilfully woven into a 
continuous narrative that will carry an oe to 
eve. the heedless minds who have no inclination to 
study.”’°—Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘*Tt was said of a history by an eminent author that 
it was as interesting as a novel. This work (a volume 
of ‘The Columbian Historical Novels’) is a novel as 
instructive as history. It is a history wrought out in 
living characters.”"—Journal of Commerce, New 
York. 


*We have found it a tonic to our flagging man- 
hood, a reminder of the heroism in the race, but 
latent in the most of individuals, and an incentive to 
a better and less selfish use of the Divinity that makes 
us human . We thank Mr. Musick for the new 
inspiration."’—Christian Leader, Boston. 


‘““No mere history, no matter how cleverly written 
it may be, will impress the imagination and memory 
of the average boy so effectively and indelibly as a 
good historical novel. ...As a contribution to 
American historical literature, the educational value, 
as well as the absorbing interest of the ‘Columbian 
Historical Novels,’ is unquestionable..’—The Stan- 
dard-Union, Brooklyn. 


‘“*The main features of his narrative do not differ 
from condensed facts of history, but his stories are 
related With a grace and ease of expression that will 
at once attract readers... . From the first to the 
final chapters every page is of intense interest, and 
reads more like scenes from some romance of life 
than enlargement upon the authentic facts of his- 
tory.""—The Boston Herald. 


*** The Columbian Historical Novels’ is a novel and 
striking conception. ... The story or romance of 





these volumes is told in a most attractive way, while 
the historical facts thus so delightfully carried along 
are true, and in keeping with most recent investiga- 
tions. The illustrations are numerous and have the | 
rare merit of lighting up the narrative.”’—The Lwu- | 


theran Observer, Philadelphia. | 


| don Company, and the introduction of slaves into 
| Virginia. 


‘*That was a brilliant idea which led the great pub- 
lishing house of Funk & Wagnalls to bring out the 
history of the United States in the form of twelve 
novels. .. . From the day of Homer the tendency of 
writers has been to idealize the conspicuous figures 
of the past, especially when the persons were shrewd 
enough to win the plaudits of conventionalism and 
the popular religion of the age. The author of these 
works, however, understands the art of writing a 
delightful story, especially for the young, and there | 
can be little doubt that the young —- perusing 
these volumes will find the study of history very dif- 
ferent from the dry text-books in ordinary use. So 
important is this series of books that I take pleasure 
in giving a liberal extract from the publishers’ 
announcement. .. .”’ 

ston. 





$1.50 per vol. Sent post-free on receipt of price. 


New York: FuNK & WaAGNALLS CoMPANy, 
18 and 2 Astor Place. 
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yy I. COLUMBIA: A STORY OF THE DIS- 

COVERY OF AMERICA. This volume covers the 
age known in history as the age of discovery. It 
begins at the period when Columbus, often rejected, 
makes his last appeal to Ferdinand and Isabella for 
the means to carry out those grand discoveries for 
which the world is to-day indebted. An intimacy 
sprang up between Columbus and Hernando Stevens, 
whose father had mysteriously disappeared several 
years before. Hernando Estevan, hearing the re- 
markable stories of Marco Polo, in which Columbus 
put so much faith, firmly believed that his father was 
on some one of those strange islands across the seas, 
and determined to go with Columbus and find him. 
The volume concludes with the death of Columbus. 
Vi \L. Il. ESTEVAN: A STORY OF THE SPAN- | 

Ish Congursts. The second volume opens at 

San Domingo. Ojeda is about to sail to the conquest 
of Darien. Cortez, Balboa, Pizarro, and De Sote fig- 
ure conspicuously in this volume. Hernando Estevan 
is one of the principal characters. He goes with Cor- 
tez to the conquest of Mexico. His son, Christopher 
Estevan, is the hero of the story. There is a strange 
romance about him, and Christoval, Balboa’s daughter 
by his Indian wife, Fulvia, which surprises Christo- 
pher, and will greatly interest the reader. 

The conquest of Darien, Mexico, Peru, and | 
De Soto's famous expedition to Florida, and discovery 
of the Mississippi, make it essentialty an Age of 
Conquest. 


7OL. II. ST. AUGUSTINE: A STORY OF THE 
Hvuevuenots. The third volume opens with 
Francisco Estevan, son of Christopher, leaving Cuba | 
for Spain. In a pilgrimage to Rome he is wrecked on 
the coast of France, and rescued by a Huguenot 
maiden. Coligny, Catherine De Medici, and King 
Charles IX. form a part of the dramatis persone. Ri- 
bault’s first colony, and the second under Laudon- 
niére, are described. As Francisco Estevan is going 
home, he is seized by the Huguenot pirates, carried 
to Fort Carolina, and detained until the arrival of Ri- 
bault with recruits, among whom is Hortense De- 
Barre, the fair Huguenot. Then follows the assault 
of Mellandez on the fort at midnight, and the flight of 
Estevan as he escapes with Hortense. After two 
years, De Gorges, like a destroying angel, falls on 
the Spaniards, and Hortense and Estevan are set free, 
the story happily terminating at St. Augustine. This 
period, the Age of Bigotry, brings the history of the | 
United States down to the year 1585. 


VOL: IV. POCAHONTAS: A STORY OF VIR- 
ainta. The fourth volume opens at St. Augus- 


\ 





tine with Sir Francis Drake assaulting the town. He 
captures two little children, Philip Estevan and 
Matthew, his brother, only two years old. They go to 
Roanoke and carry Sir Walter Raleigh's colony to 
England. The voyages of Frobisher, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, and other Englishmen are related. The Este- 
van children are given to Englishmen for slaves. 
When a lad Philip escapes his master and goes to the 
mother of Emily Gilbert. While at her house he first 
meets with Captain John Smith, who, at the instiga- 
tion of the London Company, is going to colonize Vir- 
ginia. Philip Estevan, or Stevens, decides to become 
one of the emigrants. The settlement of Jamestown; 
romantic adventures of Captain John Smith; his res- | 
cue by the lovely Pocahontas, form a thrilling and 
well-told story. The volume includes all the Ameri. | 
can history down to 1620, covering the age of coloni- | 

| 


zation, and concludes with the dissolution of the Lon- 


yo. Vv. THE PILGRIMS: A STORY OF MAS- | 
SACHUSETTS. This volume embraces the settle- 
ment of the Pilgrim Fathers, and the upbuilding of the | 
grand Massachusetts colony. The baby, Matthew Es- 
tevan, or Stevens, whose brother Philip was the chief 
character in Pocahontas, figures conspicuously in 
this story, which concludes in the year 1646. 
Faithful pen-pictures are given of the Pilgrims, 
their colony, their worship, customs, and manners, 


B. O. Flower, in The Arena, | and no great historical character or incident is 


| omitted. 


| 


$1.50 per vol. Sent post-free on receipt of price. } 


New York: Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 and 2 Astor Place. 
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Ys VI. A CENTURY TOO SOON: A STORY 

oF Bacon's REBELLION. A very pretty story of 
the early settlers in Virginia. In which Nathaniel 
Bacon and John Washington, the great-grandfather 
of George Washington, appear on the stage of action. 
Bacon’s Rebellion, the direct result of Berkley’s 
tyranny, forms the chief episode of the story, which 
is very thrilling, and which also includes the early 
Indian wars. The story concludes in 1677 and includes 


the Age of Tyranny. 
y= Vil. THE WITCH OF SALEM; OR, CRED- 
uLiry Run Map. The Age of Superstition, 
1677 to 1700, forms a gruesome yet romantic period. 
The belief in witchcraft was no doubt the last spas- 
modic throe of dying superstition. This period forms 
a splendid field for romance, of which the author has 
fully availed himself. A young man named Stevens, 
a son of Matthew Stevens, who came over in the May- 
flower, has some romantic adventures. This volume, 
which is replete with thrilling scenes from beginning 
to end, is of intense interest, and highly useful for the 
lessons they contain. 


7 OL. VII. BRADDOCK: A STORY OF THE 

FRENCH AND InpIAN Wars. This story is 
founded in the Age of Supremacy. It covers the long 
sixty years during which the French and English 
contended for supremacy. The many Indian wars, 
the advancement, the trouble with the Dutch and 
Spanish colonies, are given full play. George Wash- 
ington appears in this story. The volume closes with 
the old French and Indian wars. Historical dates are 


carefully regarded. 
Dhar IX. INDEPENDENCE: A STORY OF THE 
AmericaN RevouvuTion. The Age of Inde- 
pendence covers a period of forty years, from the real 
inception of Independence to the reality. Faithful 
pen-pictures of the great struggle of our forefathers 
are portrayed with great fidelity to truth. As in the 
preceding volumes, this book contains a romance 
which, while not unpleasant to the student, will at- 
tract the attention of those who prefer to gain knowl- 
edge in a similar way. 


OL. X. SUSTAINED HONOR: A STORY OF 
THE WaR oF 1812. By the War of 1812 the lib- 

erty and independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica was firmly established, as shown in this volume. 
The Stevens, whom we have followed through so 
many generations, again appear. In this volume not 
only is the War of 1812 given, but all intermediate 
points of history as well, so that nothing is omitted, 


| and all the incidents naturally fall into place as ifa 
skilful author had woven the incidents from fiction. 


The causes of the war, the doings of Congress, the 
shaping of a nation, make this an important historical 


novel. 
y= XI. HUMBLED PRIDE: A STORY OF 
THE Mexican War. In this war the United 
States humbled the proud Mexican. Causes of the 
war, campaigns of Taylor, Scott, Price, and Dono- 
vap, are told in the form of an exciting story. The 
Stevens boys, North and South, enlist at the first drum 
tap. This volume is perhaps one of the most impres- 


| sive of the series, and is as wholesome and instructive 


as it is interesting. 


A STORY OF THE GREAT 

REBELLION AND OF EvENTsS DowWN TO THE 
Present Day. Along through the last three volumes 
can be traced a’cloud in the horizon, which, in 1861, 
burst in all its fury. The Stevens in Massachusetts 
were of course loyal to the Union; the branch of the 
family in the South were Confederates. After a 
thrilling story, full of history, humor, pet<ss, and 
love, all comes out well, bringing the history of the 
United States down to the present day. This volume 
closes ““The Columbian Historical Novels,’ \aving 
told of periods of exciting interest, and serving to 
well impress upon the memory the history therein 
recorded. 


y= XII. UNION: 





$1.50 per vol. Sent post-free on receipt of price. 


New York: Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 and 20 Astor Place. 
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Brief Mention of inexpensive books covering a wide range of subjects is given below. A 
selection from this list for one’s own library, or for presentation purposes, will afford satisfaction. 
A glance at each brief article will give sufficient information whereby to note the character and 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid by the publishers on 


peculiar merits of each book. 
receipt of price. 


Can’t Sleep—The new book, ‘‘ Sleep and Dreams,” 
by Professor Scholtz, of Berlin, and Milo A. Jewett, 
M.D., of Massachusetts: ‘‘ Especially valuable for its 
admirable chapter on ‘Sleeplessness and its Preven- 
tion.’ *— Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. It also con- 
tains chapters under ‘‘Sleep, its Cause and Phenom- 
ena,” and “The Analogy of Insanity to Sleep and 
Dreams.” 12mo, cloth, 148 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


Time-table of the Heavens—You can ‘tell 
the stars’’ with Royal Hill's beautiful work, “‘ The 
Stars and Constellations,’ which describes and maps 
out all the more conspicuous stars and objects in the 
heavens seen by the naked eye, and supplies a per- 
petual time-table whereby all may easily identify the 
stars, etc., on any clear night. ‘‘All that is needed to 
easily identify all the leading stars end constella- 
tions..”.— Prof. C. A. Young. Beautifully bound. 
Many illustrations. Large, square book, cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 


Sweet Cicely—The Uncle Tom's Cabin of the 
Temperance Reform. By Josiah Allen's Wife. ‘I 
have just been reading ‘Sweet Cicely’ at a family 
gathering. Oh, how we have laughed and wept at its 
mingled wit and pathos!*’—Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts. 
“The author's fun is not far-fetched, but easy and 


spontaneous. She is now witty, now pathetic, but | 


ever strikingly original."\—New York Herald. Square 
12mo, cloth, 381 pp., 100 illustrations. Price, $2.00. 


Illustrations of Southern Life—For quaint 
illustrations of Southern Life of all qualities, colors, 
and conditions, read L. W. Baldwin’s book entitled 
“The Yankee School Teacher in Virginia.’ ‘“ Full of 
vivacity, humor, and pathos.”—Daily Republican, 
Springfield, Mass. Cloth, elegantly bound, 238 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


Before an Audience—Amateur and professional 


public speakers find valuable assistance from the fol- 
lowing: ‘Essentials of Elocution,”’ by Alfred Ayres. 
Cloth, 16mo, 60 cents. ‘* Before an Audience; or, the 
Use of the Will in Public Speaking,’ a remarkable 
book by Nathan Sheppard. ‘It knocks to flinders the 
theories of elocutionists.”"—The New York Evangelist. 


Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. “The Throne of Eloquence,” | 


by Paxton Hood. Cloth, &vo, 470 pages. Price, $2.00. 


A Bundle of Letters—A Bundle of Letters to 
Busy Girls, written by Miss Grace E. Dodge, member 


of New York Board of Education, aud containing a | 


world of sense, practical truth, pithy points, helpful 
suggestions, etc., of intrinsic value to every girl, may 


be had, printed in beautiful type, bound in cloth, and | 


sent post-paid, for 50 cents. ‘‘ Written in the frank, 
familiar style which makes all Miss Dodge's talks so 
delightful...— New York Herald. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe—‘ The Lifework of the 
Author of Uncle Tom's Cabin,” by Florine Thayer 
McCray, written with consent of Mrs. Stowe, and her 
son, Rev. Charles E. Stowe, is “‘a délightful contrib- 
ution to the literary history of the period.”—New 
York Times. Square, 12mo, 440 pp. Steel Portrait 
and other engravings; heavy calendered paper; orna- 
mented cloth binding. Price, $2.00. 


The Unseen Universe is the title of one of the 
chapters in the book so many people are talking 
about: “The Missing Sense and the Hidden Things 
which it Might Reveal.’ “Readable and instructive 
throughout.”—New York Evangelist. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, 60 ceuts. 





The Great Seal of the United States—It was | 
designed in England by an English Baronet. How | 
this came about—read “ Hours with Living Men and 
Women of the Revolution,” by Benson J. Lossing, 
LL.D., the distinguished historian. * Delightful en 
tertainment for thousands of readers.’’— Republic, 
Philadelphia. Cloth, square 12mo, illustrated, ele- 
gantly bound. Price, $1.50. 


Infidelity Refuted by Infidels—A series of | 
arguments, strong, undeniable, and happily put, con- 
demning infidelity from its own premises, under the 
above title, by Samuel D. Sprecher, D.D., is doing | 
good work. ‘“ Especiaily valuable to place in the 
hands of those inclined to give great weight to skep- 
tical writings.""—Golden Rule, Boston. 12mo, paper, 
92 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Drill Book in Vocal Culture—The Drill Book 
in Vocal Culture and Gesture, by Prof. E. P. Thwing, 
Ph.D., proves of great service to those who earnestly 
study it. ‘‘It iscompact and inexpensive, but omits 
nothing essential..—The Independent, New York. 
12mo, paper, 115 pp. Price, 23 cents. 





A Beetle’s View of Life—This is the title of 
one of the twenty-four chapters of the book, ‘* Nature 
Studies,*’ a series of popular, scientific expositions 
| by eminent men. The book is full of interest. ‘ Re- 
| plete with interest and general information.’’—Chris- 
| tian Secretary, Hartford. Cloth, 26ipp. Price, $1.00. 


| A Musical Story—“ Miserere,’’ by Mabel Wag- 
nalls, makes an elegant gift-book. In this novel we 
‘have something new. ‘What a musical story may 
| be, one must read ‘ Miserere’ to learn.*’—-Chicago 
Evening Post. ‘It gave me an exhilarating sensa- 
tion of delighted surprise.”\— Prof. Wm. Cleaver Wil- 
| kinson, of Chicago University. Square 12mo, cloth, 
| elegantly bound; with designs in ink, white and gold; 
beautifully illustrated. with 4 full-page, half-tone en- 
gravings; gilt top; in box; price, $1.00. 


j 


Samantha Among the Brethren—‘Any per- 
son who does not enjoy ‘Samantha Among the 
Brethren’ [by Josiah Allen’s Wife] must be a 
.* heathen and a publican’ and ‘fit for treasons, strata- 
| gems and spoils. . . ... The book is full of humor and 
| wit, and the keenest cuts of irony and sarcasm, to- 
gether with the drollest and happiest sallies.*’—Luth- 
| eran Observer, Philadelphia. The publishers’ appen- 
dix gives six of the addresses delivered before the 
General Conference of 1888: three in favor of and 
three against the admission of the women delegates. 
Square 12mo. Bound in Turkey-red cloth; over 450 
pp., 100 illustrations. Price, $2.50. 


A Flag from the Battle of Cowpens—The 
oldest relic of the Revolution, antedating the Stars 
and Stripes and older than the Government, escorted 
| the President and occupied posts of honor at the 
centennial celebration, New York, May-June, 1889. 
| Read “The Hero of Cowpens.”’ By L. McConkey. 
| ‘have read this book with very great interest. It 
| gave me aclearer insight into the Battle of Cowpens 
| than anything I had read before, and a clearer view 
| of the early perfidy of Arnoid than anything I had 
| yet seen. The whole book interested me.*°—General 
U. S. Grant. 12mo, cloth, 295 pp., illustrated, Price, 
$1.00. 


Brevity, the Soul of Wit—‘“ Lacon; or, Many 
Things in Few Words,” by Rev. C. C. Colton, for 
speakers, writers, and all who think; costs little and 
helps much. 53 pages, paper. Price, 20 cents. 


Important Hints to Mothers—The Chicago 
Journal with earnestness remarks that ‘it should be 
compulsory On every young mother to read this 
book.”’ ‘‘ Hints on Early Education and Nursery Dis- 
cipline.”’ 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


The Science of Politics—The ways and means 
by which the common citizen can become an active 
and effective part of the Government, etc., are fully 
treated of in Walter T. Mill’s able book, ** The Science 
of Politics.’ ‘*‘ Timely and valuable.*’—Times, Buf- 
falo. 12mo. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


Both Sides of the Drink Question—E. J. 
Wheeler's book, ** Prohibition: the Principle, the Pol- 
icy, and the Party,” is a study of the arguments for 
and against the Prohibitory law. It analyzes and 
disposes of the questions at issue in a manner at once 
complete and incontrovertible. ‘‘I am delighted with 
it.."—Bishop John F. Hurst. 12mo, cloth, 227 pages. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Non-exempt—To accidents and sudden illness all 
are liable. What todo in cases of emergency, till the 


| doctor comes, is of the utmost importance. For 50 


cents you can secure a handsome, clotk-bound man- 
ual of over 100 pages, 18 original engravings, and over 
300 indexed subject references. ‘‘Admirably arranged. 
A valuable book of reference..-—New York Sun. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Haunted Houses, Modern Demons—Mesmer- 
ism, Clairvoyance, Apparitions, and the Atmosphere 
of Assemblies are titles of some of the chapters con- 
tained in ‘*‘The New Psychic Studies,’ in their rela- 
tion to Christian Thought, by Franklyn Johnson, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. ‘‘ We have read this 
book with care and think it quite valuable.*’—Episco- 
pal Methodist, Baltimore. Price, 75 cents. 


The Dance of Modern Society—Socrates, 470 
B.C., wrote: ‘‘ Dancing is a fitting recreation, even 
for a philosopher.’ Cicero, 106 BC., wrote: ‘No 
man in his senses will dance.** **The Dance. of Mod- 
ern Society,”’ by Professor William Cleaver Wilkin- 
son, brings the question down to date. An unanswer- 
able magazine of argument. ‘‘The most pungent at- 
tack on the modern dance we have ever read.’’—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents 


Foreordination in Nature—As an argument 
for the Being of God, illustrated from the Maternal 
Instincts of Insects, is the title of one of the chapters 
of ‘* Defence and Confirmation of the Faith ;*’ a book 
comprising six special lectures delivered before the 
Western Theological Seminary, on the foundation of 
the Elliott Lectureship. ‘‘ Will stimulate to correct 
thinking on the part of non-clerical readers.*’—The 
Andover Review. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


Exposition of the Book of Job—The 17th vol. 
of Dr. Parkhurst’s * People’s Bible*’ consists of elo- 
quent pastoral and sermonic comments and essays 
in detail of all the various features of the Book of 


| Job, followed by 38 pages of hints and suggestions 


of great value to teachers. Makes a splendid sample 
volume. Send for a copy. ‘The book glows with 
poetic fire, flashes with prophetic light."—Journal 
and Messenger, Cincinnati. 8vo, cloth, 455 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 
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